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Hester's Picnic. 


ryman, who was a bit of a humorist, once took 
a lady of his parish, who prided herself much 

nice bread, and was also addicted to the com- 
< of depreciating her viands to her guests. As 
-d the nice warm biscuit to the reverend gentle- 


are not very good; I am almost ashamed to 
” 

jaister took one, looked at it rather dubiously, 

ed: 


are not so good as they mizht be!”’ 
ste was instantly withdrawn, and with heighten- 
the lady roy us 
good enou; r you! 
g faster was said about the biscuit. 
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loon, stopped in front of a large full-length mir- 
\ after gazing at the figure presented for a mo- 
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,” said the questioner, ‘‘ you are either no gen- 
or very deaf!” 

loon was in @ roar. 
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Dooly, of Geo: was remarkable for his wit, ¥s 
or por bh rd ng "At one place where he attended 


On the first day of his arrival, a hog—under the 
pig—had* been cooked whole, and laid on the 
No person attacked it. It was brought the next 
the next, and treated with the same respect, and 
n the table on ‘the sey beg, rath ey ad- 
As the ty finished ir, Judge “ly rose 
table, “4 a solemn ndkane thus addressed 
k:—*Mr. Clerk,” said he, *‘ dismiss that hog 
3 until the first day of the next 
He has attended so faithfully during the present 
at I don’t think it will be necessary to take any 
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, look ’ee there! What is that?” 


an,” was the reply. 

an! Who the deuce is he?”’ 

‘s ‘Squire ——, @ justice of the peace over in 
t: ” 

stio of the ! Why, he’s got no legs!” 


, that’s nothing,” said the other. ‘ We elected 
a ‘squire in our township, last spring, who hadn’t 
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anda lawyer were conversing about the 
wot the ceealigeken of the souls of men into 


v,” said the jwige, ‘* su ou and I were turn- 
A and = ass, whe woud you prefer to be?” 
» ass, to be sure,” replied the lawyer. 

y™ ined the judge. 

‘ause,” was the reply, ‘I have heard of am ass 
judge, but of a horse—never.”’ 


y of much earlier age than is customary to take 
‘nat large schools, only six years old, was going 
1¢ village without leave, when one of the masters 
after a: 


here are you going, sir?”” 

1 going to buy a halfp'worth of nails, sir.”” 
at do you want a halfp'worth of nails for?” 

re’ mny, sir,” replied the urchin. 
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«9 his economical wife, “‘and if you will 
vntrol your appetite, they will go a great 
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no did not ask for any more. 
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, horse-dealer for the purchase of & mare, but 
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ter up, Joe?" said he. ‘‘ No, master be 
said Joe; “but he left word for you to have the 
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\togers records an interesting bit of dialogue be- 
vimself and Prince Talleyrand fet 

$—Did Napoleon shave himself? 

7 aimeom though he was long about it— 


“A by birth,” said he, smiling sha 
ear’ whe makes himself roi, shaves himself.’ 


oulder, weighing about two pounds, was found un- 

» shirt-bosom of a colored individual arrested in a 

On being questioned as to how it came in his pos- 
, he exciaiwed, with a look of blank astonishment: 

4 just what 1d like to know, how that pesky dor- 

ot inter my buzum I ’spect some of dem rs 

vave frowd it dar.” - 
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vaveller, among other narrations of wonders of 
parts, declared he knew a cane a mile long. The 
ay looked incredulous, and it was evident they 
\ot prepared to swallow it, even if it should have 
sugarcane. *‘ Pray, what kind of a cane was it?” 
& gentleman, sneeringly. ‘* lt was # hurricane,” 
! the traveller. 








ters’ errors are sometimes laughable. A young 
nan printed a sermon, the subject of wich was the 
ty for moderate and rational recreation, in which 
ed the passage, ** Men should work and play, too.” 


dalized by reading, ‘* Men should work and play 


¢ggar importuned a lady for alms—she gave him a 
g. “* God bless your tadyship,” said he, ** this will 
t me from executing my resolution.” The lady, 
d, and thinking be meditated suicide, asked him 
vemeant. * Alas, madam,” said he, ** but for this 
z I should be obliged to go to work!” 


wee bit of a boy” astonished his mother, a few 
nee. She had occasion to chastise hiin slightly for 
fence he had committed. Charley sat very quietly 
hair for sowe time afterwards. At last he spoke 
hus:—* Muzzer, | wish pa’d get anuazer house- 
; I've got tired seein’ you round.” 
sndy, who wore a great profusion of diamond rings, 
1e day flourishing his fiugers before Robert Brough, 
smatist, with the idea of impressing him. ‘* I say,’ 
“rough, ‘*1’d rather have your hands than your 
1 know which could be turned to the best account.’’ 
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ybbler at Leyden, who used to attend the public 

ations held at the Academy, was once asked if he 
rstood Latia. * No,” replied the mechanic; ** but 1 

who is wrong in the argument.’’—*> How?"— 
v, by seeing who is angry first.”’ 


orints will present themselves in other columns 
hose of newspapers. Tne author of a tem 

who wrote ‘drunkenness is fully,’ was horror- 
to read * drunkenness is jolly.” 
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long established and well known weekly paper 
airteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity 
come a‘ household word ” from Maine to California 
ning the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
y, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
uld be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
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It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
would introduce to the family circle. 
Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
pe, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
its in its eight super-royal pages. 
lt is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
scoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
- It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
~n years of editorial experience in Boston. 
It contains in its large, well _— and deeply in- 
\g pages mot one vulgar word or line. 
id numbers among its regular contributors the 
ale and female writers in the country. 
lte tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate e 
rall that is good and beautiful in humanity 
It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
- im the home circle is almost incalculable. 
Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young an ia- 
: spirit, aud add to their stores of knowledze 
its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
its object being to make home happy. 
It is for these reasons that it has for years been eo 
: @ favorite throughout the country. 
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The Scourge of the Caribbean Sea. 








BY WALTER CLARENCE, 

AUTHOR OF “THE WITCH OF THE NORTH SEA,” “THE 

PAINTER OF PADUA,” ‘* THE WHITE LADY OF MUCKROSS,”’ 
“THE DOUBLE TRAGEDY,” EYC., ETO. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


One evening, a few weeks after little Mar- 
gueritte had quitted her wretched abode ia the 
Rue de Saley, where the old woman’s threaten- 
ing voice was forever ringing in her ears, and 
her heart was always full of miserable forebod- 
ings lest she should be unable to gain the requis- 
ite pittance to save her from a flogging and a 
supperless night, a man about thirty years of 
age entered the street, and passed leisurely along 
it, looking undecided, as if he were a stranger to 
the place. 

“ Friend,” said he, at length, toa fellow who 
was lounging at the door of a wine-shop, “can 
you tell me where Mother Peltier resides in this 
rookery? Peste! the houses are so much alike, 
all tumbling to pieces, that I can’t tell one from 
another, and yet I ought to recollect.” 

“ Mother Peltier?” replied the man, surlily, 
“What do I know of Mother Peltier? Mille 
diables ! there is no such person, you had better 
seek elsewhere.” 

“She does live here, somewhere,” replied the 
stranger. ‘“ You must know her. She tells for- 
tunes to fools who listen to her, and has charge 
of a little girl, La Petite Margueritte.” 

“ Sacre!” exclaimed the man, “ why did you 
not ask for Mother Sansdents? I suppose it is 
she whom you mean. You have passed the 
house. Itis the fourth on the other side of the 
street, there where you see the door off its 
hinges.” 

The stranger thanked his informant, crossed 
the street, and entered the house to which he had 
been directed. Once inside, and his feet on the 
stairs, he seemed to know his way perfectly well 
to the room occupied by theold woman. It was 
nearly at the tup of the house, leading off from 
the uppermost landing place. He tapped at the 
door, and a harsh, cracked voice bade him 
enter. 

The old woman was cooking a rasher of bacon 
over a pot of lighted charcoal, and on the rough, 
dirty deal table by her side were placed bread 
and onions, and a bottle containing liquor of 
some kind, while a well-worn tin platter stood 
ready to receive the bacon when it was sufficient- 
ly cooked. The beldame seemed to blench a 
little, when she recognized her visitor, who 
saluted her gruffly, and seating himself in the 
only chair the room contained, said : 

“ Well, Mother Peltier, or Sansdents, as they 
appear to call you here, where is Margueritte ?” 

“Holy mother!’ replied the old’ woman, 
“ the girl is gone, my captain.” 

“Gone?’ exclaimed the captain—for the 
stranger was our old acquaintance, Captain 
Dulac. “Gone? You don't mean to say that 
the child is dead ?”’ 

“No, my captain,” bled the old beld 
“she is not dead that I know of; but she went 
forth from here one morning, a few weeks ago, 
and, parbleu! she has never returned.” 

“ Sacre tonnere !”’ thundered the captain, strik- 
ing the table with his doubled fist so furiously 
that the articles upon it fell to the floor, and the 
bottle broke, the liquor running over the dirty 
boards, and filling the close apartment with its 
spirituous perfume. 

“ Viola, captain, see what you have done!” 
eried the old woman, her courage restored, as 
she thought of the loss of the brandy which she 
had spent all her money in purchasing. ‘“ You 
must pay for that. How could I help it, if the 
girl was determined to run away t” 

“ T would sooner have lost a thousand francs,” 
said the captain. ‘“ How did it happen? Did I 
not pay you well to take charge of her and 
bring her up as if she had been your own 
daughter?” 

“You did, my captain, and therefore the 
greater reason that I should not wish to lose her. 
Parbleu! I gave her light tasks. You wished 
her to be trained up like one of our community. 
She had a good voice for a child, and I sent her 
out to sing, and when she came home she had 
her food and a good bed to sleep on. There 
was no reason why she should run away.” 

“ Well, then, you mast find her again, if pos- 
sible,” said the captain, thinking that it was use- 
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within a month, during which I shall remain in 
Paris, and I will give you two hundred francs. 
See here,” throwing a card on the table, “ you 
will find me at the Bluebell Tavern, in the Rue 
de la Harpe. If you hear anything of her let 
me know. And here,” handing her a five franc 
piece, ‘‘ here is money to fill your bottle again.” 
The old beldame croaked her thanks, as she 
eagerly clutched the money, and promised to 
walk the streets night and day in search of the 
fugitive child. The captain repeated his prom- 
ise, bade her be watchful, and left the house. 

A week passed away—the old hag was inces- 
sant in her endeavors to earn the promised rg- 
ward, but she could discover no traces of the 
girl. However, one day during the second week 
she encountered in the streets an old crone, who 
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“Yes, Monsieur Dupin, of'Fassy. Iuacy he 


intended to adopt the child, who seemed to be 
afraid to return home to her people,” said the 
druggist. - 

Mother Peltier had heard enough. She left 
the shop, partook of another cup of wine with 
her old familiar, and then returned to her home 
in the Rue fe Saley. 

The next day Captain Dulac was informed of 
her success so far. It was arranged that he 
should engage lodgings in a hotel near the village 
of Passy, and that the old woman should wait 
day by day near the residence of Monsieur Du- 
pin, until an opportunity occurred of kidnapping 
the child. 

She had not to wait long. The little girl, who 
had completely recovered from the effects of her 





had formerly been her next room neighbor, but 
who had removed to another equally depraved 
and poverty-stricken nook in the city. The old 
women had not met for some time, and they 
proposed to go to a wine-cellar and drink 
together. 

“So, Mother Peltier, you have lost Mar- 
gueritte?”” said the companion of that estimable 
woman. 

“‘ How did you know, Mother Tortelle?” was 
the astonished reply. 

“I was passing along the Boulevard Italienne, 
it must have been four or five weeks ago,” an- 
swered the woman addressed as Mother Tartelle, 
“and I heard Margueritte singing. It was late 
in the evening, and I wondered she had not re- 
turned home before; but you know she had a 
good voice, and I staid to listen. When she 
had done singing, I saw an old gentleman give 
her money, and she went away, I suppose to go 
home. Presently there was a cry, and a crowd 
assembled, and they said a child was run over by 
@ passing fiacre. She was carried into a drug- 
gist’s shop, and I went to the window and peeped 
in. Ma foi! it was the petite Marguerite. 
She had sprained her ankle, and the old gentle- 
man who had given her money, and a lady were 
there, and by-and-by, when the druggist had 
rubbed some lotion on her ankle and bound it 
up, the old gentleman sent for a fiacre and carried 
the girl away with him.” 

“Who was he? asked Mother Peltier, 
eagerly. 

“ Parbleu! how should I knowt But the 
druggist seemed to know him well.” 

“Will you show me where the shop is ?” 
“Willingly, if you will pay for another 
treat.’ 

The old woman readi'y consented, and having 
emptied their cups for the second time, the pair 
set out together. The druggist’s shop was 
pointed out and Mother Pe'tier entered and 
asked for some medicine of trifling value. It 
was given her, and while she was paying for it, 
she said, carelessly : 

“Did you hear how the little girl got on who 
was brought in here after having been knocked 
down by a fiacre, some weeks ago?” 

“No,” replied the druggist. “It was but a 
trifling sprain, and Monsieur Dupin, who c :rried 
her away with him, is a gen-leman who will see 
her well cared for.” 





less to threaten the old woman. “ Find her 


“ That kind old gentleman was Monsieur Du- 
pin, then *” 


ident, was quite happy in her new home, and 
had been sent to a school a short distance from 
the village, where she remained all day, return- 
ing to her home in the evening. 

The road was lonely, and on the evening of 
the second day, after the place had been arranged, 
just as she was midway between the school and 
the village, where there were no houses within 
hearing of her cries, she was seized by the old 
beldame, who had concealed herself behind a 
hedge, and compelled the child by threatening to 
kill her if she made the slightest outcry, or re- 
fused to allow herself to be gagged, to accom- 
pany her to the hotel where the captain lodged. 

|SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The old woman received her reward, and the 
captain, who for some reason intended to con- 
vey her to America, hired a carriage and returned 
to Paris with the child, and on the following day 
carried her with him to Marseilles, where his brig 
then lay, no longer disguised as a merchant ship, 
or engaged in carrying freight to screen her 
commander from suspicion of being otherwise 
and less honestly employed, but fitted out and 
acting as a privateer, or letter of marque in the 
French service. 

To the cabin of the brig, poor Margueritte 
was confined to lament over the loss, almost as 
soon as found, of the only happy home, of the 
only kind friends she had ever known. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ESCAPE. 

Tax Vulture lay at cnchor in the bay of Mar- 
seilles, a mile or more from the quays. Mar- 
gueritte had the use of the cabin, such as it was, 
to herself, for the captain seldom came on board 
except at night, to sleep, and the mates were only 
in the cabin at mealtimes. 

They were a rough-looking set on board the 
Vulture—from the captain to the cook — the 
officers presenting a very little better appearance 
than the foremast men, although, since the brig 
had hoisted the privateer flag, the former had 
bedecked themselves in a sort of navy uniform, 
but so far from improving their appearance, the 
gold-laced and sprucely-cut jacket, and the jaunty 
gold-laced cap only served to give them a more 
vulgar look. 

The appearance of the brig, too, was consid- 
erably changed. Formerly she had shown but 
two small guns—such as any trader might carry, 





more for ornament than use, or purpose of 
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delence—though there) were ofiers of 
calibre concealed in the hold, and’ ready to hahd, 
if needed. Now she carried six short nines on 
each side, and a “long Tom,” or swivel-gun, 
amidship, where, in other days the long boat had 
been stowed, and in addition to this formidable 
armament for so small a vessel, she carried two 
stern guns in the cabin, the muzzles peeping out 
of the stern windows. These unwieldy cabin 
ornaments occupied a great deal of room, where 
there was little space to spare, for neat and roomy 
as the brig was on deck, the cabin was small and 
poorly fitted up. The crew also numbered con- 
siderably more than of yore, though it had 
always been as numerous as possible without 
creating suspicion. The fact was that as a priva- 
teer the commander of the Vulture practised 
openly and boasted of practising that which in 
former days he had practised in secret. Gruff 
as he was by nature and habit, Captain Dulac 
treated the poor kidnapped child as kindly as 
possibie, and with the exception of her confine- 
ment, she had nothing to complain of, though 
she had no idea whatever wherefore she had been 
brought on board. 

Rough, savage-looking men as were the crew 
generally, Margueritte was not so much fright- 
ened of them as most other children of her age 
and sex would have been. Poor child, since she 
had been old enough to remember anything, she 
had been compelled to mingle with men and 
women of similar description, with this addition, 
that her companions had been rendered more 
savage and morose by poverty and semi-starva- 
tion, and, if possible, more ill looking in conse- 
quence of the rags in which they were generally 
clad. 

Still children of her age are quick to receive 
impressions, and she could not help contrasting 
her former and her present companions, with the 
kind, well-clad, well-spoken people with whom 
she had associated during the brief interlude of 
happiness and plenty, to whom she had been so 
strangely introduced, and from whom she had 
been so rudely snatched away. 

Her childish meditations during the weary 
hours she was compelled to pass in the dull, 
lonesome cabin of the brig, were bitter enough, 
for she had nothing wherewith to occupy her 
mind and prevent her thoughts from dwelling 
upon her unhappy condition. 

Amongst the crew there was but one to whom 
the poor little girl could appeal to for compan- 
ionship and sympathy. This one was the cabin- 
boy—a lad a couple or three years older than 
herself, with a countenance so mild and intelli- 
gent, that he seemed little fitted to be the Gany- 
mede to this lawless set of men. 

At first he had regarded the child with feelings 
of jealousy, as if he thought she had come to 
usurp his place on board the vessel, and for two 
or three days he scarcely spoke a word to her, 
notwiths'anding her endeavors to make a friend 
of him; but, at length, seeing that she was so 
sad, #0 quiet and so unobtrusive, he began to 
pity, and to sympathize with her in her lonely 
condition. 

On the fourth day of her confinement on ship- 
board, she was sitting silent, on the stern locker, 
gazing around the cabin with a curious, puzzled 


side, the slight motion of the vessel as she lay at 
anchor, and the peculiar phere she breathed 
—redolent of tar and bilge water—all seemed 
indistinctly familiar to her, as if she had seen, 
felt and heard them in some former state of ex- 
istence. The cabin-boy had been for some time 
watching her abstraction, and at length for the 
first time, voluntarily, he spoke to her. 





fancy you find the ship very lonesome ?” 

The little girl started, her eyes brightened, and 
a faint tinge of color flushed her cheeks. The 
bey’s voice was soft and musical, she experienced 
a thrill of pleasure as she listened to it. 

“O, very, very lonesome,” she replied, 
plaintively. 

The ice was broken, the boy came forth from 
his little nook of a pantry, and approached 
toward her. 

“ You have never been on board a ship be- 
fore, mam’selle ?” he said, interrogatively. 

“‘Never—never that I can remember. And 
yet, it seems as if I must have been, sometime 
or other. It seems asif I had dreamed of it.”’ 

“And I have been on board ship all my life. 
I believe I was born on board, though I don’t 
recollect it. Ihave only trodden the shore two 
or three times. . O, I am so tired of theship! I 
hate it. I want to go ashore, and never see a 

, Your father, is he HOV, 
“No,” replied the boy, promptly and 
ically. “He says he is, but I’m sure ¥@Rbat: 
I feel that he isn’t. I hate him, I do.” 
“Is your mother dead ?” asked the little girl. 
“TI don’t know. I think I recollect having a 
mother. I do recollect something like a lady— 
not such women as sometimes come on board the 
ship—who used to embrace me when I was quite 
a little child; but I don’t know when it was, it 
was so long ago.” 
“ How old are you ?” asked the girl. 
“T don’t know. I think I’m eleven or twelve. 
How old are you?” 
‘I don’t know either,” replied the little girl. 
“T think I’m about nine. Isn’t it funny,” she 
added, smiling, ‘we don’t know how old we 
are?” 
“ Have you a father and mother?” inquired 
the boy. 
“No,” said the girl, sadly. “I have only got 
an aunt—a very wicked, bad old woman that I 
hate. Idon’t think I ever had a father and 
mother like other children.” 
“O, but you must have had,” replied the boy, 
with a ludicrous assumption of superior wisdom. 
“ You know everybody has a father and mother. 
They call you Margueritte—what is your other 
name ?” 
“Thaven’t got any other name. What is 
yourname? They call you ‘ boy.’” 
“ Armand.” 
“ But your other name ?” 
“ They try to make me think it is Dulac—the 
same as the captain’s; but I know better. I 
know more than they think Ido. You wont 
tell if I show you something ?”” 
“No, surely not.” 
The boy went to his bed place, and after some 
rummaging in the little chest that contained his 
clothing, he drew forth a small pocket Bible, 
somewhat faded, but magnificently bound in 
crimson velvet, with solid gold clasps, and a gold 
plate on which was engraved, “ Marie Boyer. 
Le don de son Murie (The gift of her husband).”’ 
“See that book,” he said, handing it to his 
young companion. “I can’t read—I wish I 
could—but once there was & woman came on 
board the ship, who was very good to me, and I 
made hey promise not to tell, and then I showed 
her this book. She said it was called the Bible. 
She conidn’t read much, but she spelled the 
name and said it was Marie Boyer. I never 
forgot that. Well, I know that book once be- 
longed to the pretty lady I spoke of, and I feel 
that she was my mother, and if my mother’s 
name was Marie Boyer, why, of course mine 
must be Armand Boyer. Don’t you see? I 
found the book one day hid away on 2 shelf in 
the captain’s stateroom. He doesn’t know that 
I've got it. I suppose he’s forgotten all about 
it, for he never asked for it, never missed it, and 
I’ve had i* four or five years.” 
The boy carefally replaced the Bible in its 
hiding place, and a silence of several minutes 
ensued. At length he again spoke, mysteriously, 
and in a low voice: 
“ Marguerite,” said he, “do you know that 
the captain went to Havre this morning—a long, 
long way off, ever so many hundred miles—and 





air. So far as she knew, she had never been on 


he’s going to be away a whole fortnight?” 








board—never even seen a ‘ship in her life—before 
the day of her unhappy introduction to the 
Vulture, yet, somehow or other, the cabin 
in which she was sitting, the peculiar sounds 
caused by the movement of the yards and rig- 
ging, the tramp of the men on deck, and the 
constant nlash of the water against the vessel's 


“You seem dull, mam’selle,” said he. “I. 
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“No,” replied the girl. 

“ Well, he hus. Shall Itell you a secret?” 

“If you please, Armand.” 

“You wont tell anybody ?” 

“ No—why should I tell ?” 

“ Well, then,” he lowered his voice to a whis- 
per, and looked fartively around, “ I’m going to 
run away. I’m going to Paris.” 

“ How will you manage? Wont they catch 
you?” 

“T’ll take care of that.” 

“But you'll want» money, ever so much. 
Paris is a long way off. You don’t know how 
many miles.” 

“I know, but I’ve got money—plenty—see 
here!” 

He drew from his bosom a small canvass bag, 
untied it, and emptied into his palm ten glittering 
gold louis. 

“ Mon Dieu, what a lot of money!” ex- 
claimed the girl, lifting her hands and opening 
wide her eyes, in amazement. ‘I never saw so 
much money in my life. Why, you are rich. 
Where did you get it, Armand ?” 

“T took it out of the captain’s desk.” 

It is not to be supposed that the moral senti- 
ments of either of these children had been culti- 
vated, when itis recollected in what manner they 
had been educated, and what society they had 
lived in, nevertheless, the girl—perhaps more 
because she thought the theft must be discovered 
than because she feit it to be a crime to steal— 
said, in a tone of alarm: 

“Tsn’t that stealing? It wasn’t yours to take, 
Armand ?” 

“ As much mine as it is the captain’s,” replied 
the boy. 

“ But wont he miss it? And then—” 

“Not till Iam far away, and then I sha’n’t 
care ; because if be comes after me, I’ll tell of 
him, and then he’ll be hanged. I don’t expect 
he ’Il ever miss it. There’s heaps and heaps of 
money in the desk, and it doesn’t belong to the 
captain, either.” 

“ To whom does it belong ?” 

“To dead people.” 

The girl shuddered, and looked toward her 
young companion, as if asking, yet dreading an 
explanation. 

“T can’t stay any longer on board the brig, 
Margueritte,” he replied. ‘I never could get 
used to it—no, not if I was to live a thousand 
years. You'll be frightened to death—sure you 
will. You don’t know how sorry I am for 
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a ithe child shuddered again, and with her eyes 
dilated, and her face as white as a sheet, gazed 
into the boy’s face with an expression of mingled 
fear and horror. The boy went on with his 
explanation : 

“The Vulture’s a privateer, now. Do you 
know what a privateer is, Margueritte ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Weil, I'll tell you. ‘The king, or somebody, 
has given Captain Dulac the right to fire into any 

_ehiy AMS crew and all On hoded WheeP na vias 
and killy them of everything worth taking, and 
now, the)guns are kept on deck, in sight, when 
in port, when they used to be hidden in the hold 
till we got out to sea, and the mate is now called 
a lieutenant, and the captain and he both wear 
gold lace on their caps and jackets. That’s a 
privateer, und terrible and cruel as it is, it’s ever 
so much better than it used to be, because 
they kill people at once ; before, they used to go 
to work slily, and bring the crew and passengers 
on board the brig, and prick them with swords 
and bayonets, and burn them till they told where 
their money was, and then they robbed the ves- 
sels, and scuttled them, and afterward put a 
plank over the side, and made the sailors and 
passengers walk over it with their hands tied, till 
they toppled over into the sea, and, sometimes, 
if they didn’t sink directly, they shot at them 
from the brig just for fun. That’s how the 
money came to be in such heaps, and it isn’t do- 
ing any wrong to take it and run away. I 
couldn’t live another year on board the brig. 
T’d drown myself first. I’m sure you ’ll wish 
you were dead, Margueritte.” 

The poor child sat for several minutes in 
silence, the very picture of horror and dismay. 
At length, her voice trembling so that she could 
scarcely speak, she said : 

“ How will you get away, Armand ?” 

“‘O, I’ve laid a plan for that,” replied the 
boy. ‘I’ve found out where the captain stows 
away the keys of the wine and brandy lockers, 
when he goes away from the brig for any length 
of time. He stows them away, because the 
lieutenant is sare to get dead drunk when the 
captain’s away, and he can get at the wine and 
spirits. I’m going to tell him where the keys 
are to-night; but before that I’m going to fill 
ever so many flasks of brandy and hide them in 
the pantry, then as soon as the lieutenant’s dead 
drunk, I’ll give the flasks of brandy to the crew, 
and you'll see them all drunk before midnight. 
As soon as they’re asleep, I mean to take the 
boat that lays astern, and scull on shore, and 
then take the diligence for Paris. Ah, if I once 
get there, I warrant they don’t see me any more. 
But, Margueritte, you must help me to fill the 
flasks with brandy, wont you ?” 

“QO, Armand,” said the girl, trembling, and 
almost crying, ‘do let me go with you ?” 

“You’re such a little thing,” replied the boy. 
“ You'll be frightened to get into the boat. Per- 
haps you’ll fall overboard and be drowned.” 

“‘T’d sooner—I'd sooner be drowned a hun- 
dred times than stay in the brig. I sball go 
mad. Captain Dulac has no right to keep me. 
Armand,” she continued, “ your money wont 
last forever, and you don’t know any trade, and 
it’s terrible to beg in Paris. If you’ll take me 
with you, I know some good, rich people, that 
Captain Dulac and my aunt stole me from, 
who'll help you because you brought me back to 
them. Wont you take me with you?” 

The boy considered for some moments. At 
length his compassion, aided, perhaps, by the 
promises the child had made, gained the 
mastery. 

“If you'll promise not to be frightened, nor 
scream like most women do, you shall go with 
me,” he replied. “ And you shall ride in the 


diligence all the way to Paris, too. I’ve got 
money enough to pay for us both. But you 
must set to work with me, and fill the brandy 
flasks.”’ 

The little girl gladly consented, and by their 
joint efforts a sufficient quantity of brandy was 
drawn off and snugly stowed in the pantry, to 
make three crews, as numerous as that of the 
Vulture, dead drunk. 

The lieutenant came into the cabin to supper, 
and after the meal returned to the deck and set 
the night watch. Again he came below, peeped 
into the pantry and into the captain’s state-room, 
and slily tried the covers of the spirit lockers, to 
see if they were not by chance left open. Ar- 
mand and Margueritte watched his actions 
narrowly. 

“ Sacre! mais il fuit bien froid (Curse it, but 
it’s cold),” said he, shivering. ‘“ Armand, mon 
bon garcon, have you any brandy in the 
pantry ?” 

“None, Monsieur Lieutenant,” replied the 
boy. “But,” and he approached close to the 
officer, and whispered in his ear, “I know where 
the captain has stowed the keys. If I tell you, 
you wont let the captain know, monsieur ?” 

“ Brave garcon,” said the lieutenant, “not I. 
Where are they ?” 

The boy brought them to him, and he took a 
bottle of brandy from the locker, and filling a 
tambler to the brim with the fiery spirit, swal- 
lowed it at a gulp. 

« Ah, voila, c’est bon!” said he, and he threw 
himself full length on the locker. 

In a few minutes he rose, filled, and gulped 
down a second tumbler of brandy, and reseating 
himself, began to sing. Presently he rose from 
the locker, as if to go on deck, but discovering 
that his gait was somewhat unsteady, he called 
out to the boy: 

“ Armand,mon brave,go and tell the boatswain 
and gunner and carpenter to come down and 
drink a glass with me.” 

Gladly Armand went on the errand, and in a 
few moments the three inferior officers were 
seated at the table, swallowing down fiery 
draughts of the liquor as rapidly as the boy could 
have desired. Presently they were all singing 
and drinking healths together. The small cabin 
resembled a miniature Pandemonium, wherein 
devils were dissipating. Their yells and oaths 
caused Margueritte, all too accustomed as she 
had been to witness scenes of dissipation and de- 
bauchery, to tremble as she looked and listened. 
Armand was used to such sights and noises, and 
he looked on with delight. Ere an hour had 
elapsed, the four officers were stretched helplessly 
intoxicated, but still yelling and swearing, on 
the cabin deck. Now the boy called Margueritte 
to his side, and bade her hand him half a dozen 
flasks of brandy from the pantry locker. 

“ So, wait you here, Margueritte,” said he, and 
running on deck, he accosted the anchor watch. 
“Tris a chill night, camarades,” said he. He 


3, would doy noharm?” = 

“No harm,’ boy? No, much good; but, 
diable, where is it to come from? Faith, the 
s— cochons of officers can enjoy themselves in the 
cabin, now the captain’s away, but they don’t 
think of us poor devils.” 

“Bah, yes,” returned the lad, in a tone of as- 
sumed disgust, “ the beasts are dead drunk on the 
cabin deck. But suppose I assist you to a glass ?” 

“Do, brave lad. We’ll do as much for thee, 
some day.” 

“Come aft, then. How many of you are 
there ?” 

“ Six.” 
“ Good—say nothing—I’ll give you a flask 
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The delighted seamen came to the cabin door, 
and received each his bottle. As Armand antic- 
ipated, their noisy demonstrations soon brought 
up their messmates from below, and emboldened 
with what they had drank, the men of the watch 
came aft and demanded more liquor for them- 
selves and their comrades. 

Armand gave it to them freely. Before mid- 
night, as he had said, there was not a man on 
board the Vulture who was not dead drunk, and 
perfectly helpless. It was as well, for they had 
begun to quarrel in their cups, and had seized 
the boarding pikes from the brackets round the 
mainmast, and but fot their utter helplessness, 
the deck of the vessel would in all probability 
have been a scene of bloodshed. 

“Now, Margueritte,” said the boy, “ now is 
our time. Be brave—don’t tremble so—these 
brutes are as helpless as so many handspikes. 
We have the brig to ourselves for the next six 
hours, if we needed that time. But one hour 
will do our work.” 

The poor child shuddered and shrank in ter- 
ror as she passed by the swarthy-visaged, black- 
whiskered, sturdy, but prostrate forms of the 
sailors, stretched on the deck in all directions and 
positions, yelling and swearing inarticulately at 
themselves and at each other. Often she was 
compelled to step over them, while they clutched 
impotently at the skirts of her clothing ; but she 
carried herself bravely, sliding at once down the 
rope into the boat. 

A bundle of clothing and a few trifles, not 
forgetting the pocket Bible, had been made up 


| by Armand. These were cast into the boat, and 


he then descended, cut the painter in two with 
his knife, and the boat drifted astern. 

Then bidding Margueritte seat herself in the 
stern sheets, he seized an oar, and sculled man- 
fully and rapidly toward the shore, a short dis- 
tance from the city, lest they might be interro- 
gated, and perhaps arrested by the soldiers on 
guard. 

In less than an hour they landed safely on the 
beach, about a mile from the city, and crossing 
the fields, until they came toa road, they entered 
the town, unquestioned, the soldiers taking them 
to be peasants coming in from the country. 

They entered a cabaret to rest themselves, for 
Armand was weary with sculling, and poor Mar- 
gueritte, now that her excitement had somewhat 
subsided, also felt the need, both of rest and re- 





freshment, for she had eaten nothing since Ar- 
mand had addressed her in the forenoon. Nev- 
ertheless, she was eager to get clear ot the city, 
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and begged her companion not to delay any 
longer than was necessary. He, however, felt 
quite c g , and d d to make a 
good supper. 

“For,” said he, “we have a long ride before 
us, and shall feel all the better for a good 
meal.” 

Itwas ten o'clock. The diligence was to start 
at midnight, and as the city church clocks struck 
the hour of twelve, the boy and girl took their 
seats in the banquette, or lofty perch on the top 
of the lumbering conveyance, behind the coach- 
man and conductor, as being much cheaper, and 
best adapted both to their actual and assumed 
condition. 

The fare, even in the banquette, took half Ar- 
mand’s money, and as the journey would occupy 
—in the slow-paced diligence—four days and 
nights, including stoppages, the boy calculated 
that it would cost him at least another louis for 
refreshments before they reached Paris, leaving 
him but four louis to maintain himself, and 
maybe his little companion, on their arrival at the 
capital, but he was happy in having got clear of 
the dreadful brig, and doubly happy in the hope 
that Margueritte’sgolden promise might be per- 
formed, for as they rode cheerfully along the 
road, the little girlartlessly told him the story of 
her short but unhappy life. 

As for Margué?itte, herself, she was overjoyed 
at the prospect of returning to her kind friends, 
and in a short time she was sleeping as soundly 
in the banquette, leaning her little, tired head on 
her companion’s shoulder, as if she had been in 
a bed. All the“following day they travelled 
along chatting merrily. 

“Tam only afraid of one thing,” said Mar- 
gueritte. “It is lest my wicked aunt should find 
me again.” a 

“Sha’n’t I be along with you?” replied Ar- 
mand. “I should like to see anybody offer to 
do you any harm.” And he bridled himself up 
proudly. “Do you know, Margueritte, I 

shouldn’t wonder if our real fathers and mothers 
turned out to be grand people. I think mine 
must have been, because else how should my 
mother have this golden Bible? I mean to keep 
it, and you see if some day I don’t find my 
mother by means of it. That is, if Captain Du- 
lac didn’t kill my parents, as he has killed so 
many people, and then I shall discover some of 
my friends—I’m sure of it. I'll be revenged on 
Captain Dulac some day, and so shall you, and 
upon your wicked aunt too, see if we don’t. 
I’m glad now I didn’t leave you on board the 
brig—I should have been miserable at the 
thought. But then, you see, some girls are such 
cowards.” 

“ Thank you, Armand,” replied Marguerite, 
in her soft, low, sweet tone of voice. “I hope 
you will find your mother, and that she’ll be as 
great and rich as a queen; but don’t you think 
it would be as well to let the wicked captain and 
my bad\aiant alone and try to forget them ?” 

ot. They des¢rved punish: 
by. The imnocenfly and hopefully the two art- 
less, innocent children of misfortune chatted to- 
gether as they journéyed along, and in due time, 
they arrived safely at Paris. 

“Now,” said Armand, after they had descend- 
ed from their lofty perch on the diligence ‘ the 
first thing that we'll do, after we’ve had some- 
thing to eat, will be to find out those good friends 
of yours. But we must spruce upa bit figst, 
though, for our faces and hands and clothes are 
covered with dust. ‘ What is tho name of the 
place where they live ?” 

“ Passy.” 

“ How far is it they live ?” 

“ Only two miles.” 

“O, we can easily walk that. Whata big 
place Paris is, isn’t it? and what fine shops! and 
what crowds of people! But I suppose you are 
so used to it that you think nothing of it. Now 
I have never been ashore in a large town in my 
life, till I landed at Marseilles. I thought that a 
big place. But Paris—O !” 

“Paris is a big place and a fine place,’* re- 
plied Marguerite ; ‘‘ but there are many miser- 
able streets in it, and, O, so many miserable 
people.” . 

Armand could scarcely realize this, but he si- 
lently acquiesced, as he thought Margueritte must 
know best. They made themselves as neat as 
possible, and walked to Passy in the cool of the 
evening. 

Margueritte was joyfully welcomed by the kind 
old gentleman, Monsieur Dupin. He had sur- 
mised how she had disappeared, and had given 
her up for lost, after having made every possi- 
ble search and inquiry. He had only succeeded 
in learning from a woman, who chanced to be 
crossing a field, a distance off, at the moment of 
her abduction, by what means she had been car- 
tied off, and he never expected to see her 
again. 

Armand was also kindly received and wel- 
comed, in consequence ofthe part he had acted 
in effecting the little girl’s deliverance from the 
brig. Margueritte was re-instated in her former 
position, in Monsieur Dupin’s house, and the 
kind old gentleman promised to do all that the 
child had promised, in his name, for Armand. 












CHAPTER X. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Captain Driac retarned to Marseilles, to 
learn to his great surprise and disappointment, 
that both Armand the cabin boy, and Margue- 
ritte, whom he had been at so much trouble and 
expense to obtain p ion of, had disapp 
—mysteriously, it was said, by his officers—for 
they natarally enough forbore to state that their 
gross intoxication had afforded the children the 
opportunity to escape. The lieutenant of the 
privateer suggested that they might have fallen 
overboard and been drowned. 

“That might have been the case,” returned 
the captain, “if but one of them were missing, 
but it is impossible that both at the same time 
met with such an accident. Was there no boat 
taken from the ship ?”” 

“No,” replied the lieutenant. 

The boat in which the children had reached 
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the shore, had been picked up, drifting about the 
bay, and brought safely on board, and the offi- 
cer’s regard for truth was not so great as to 
cause him to hesitate, before he told the false- 
hood, if by so doing he could save himself from 
his superior’s displeasure. 

“ Both boats,” he contin ued, “were alongside 
as usual; the anchor watch was set, a bright 
look-out was kept, and I was repeatedly on deck 
during the evening and night.” 

“ And you say there was no shore-boat, or 
strange ship’s boat alongside ?” 

“ Neither,” replied the officer. 

“Tt is strange,” said the captain, “bet I'll 
find them yet, and I warrant me they shall not 
escape again.” 

He was very much annoyed, for he had, as the 
readers may judge, a special object in keeping 
his hold on both of the children, but they 
had got the start of him full three weeks. 
Still he suspected that if they had really escaped 
to the shore, Margueritte, at any rate, had re- 
turned to Paris, by some means, and again found 
shelter in the village of Passy, and he was so ex- 
tremely desirous of gaining possession of her 
again, that probably he would i diately have 


serious, as you will perceive, unless you obey my 
orders and surrender your vessel.” 

The captain made no reply, but shouting as 
loud as he could, “We are betrayed by this 
traitor !’” he rushed toward the companion-ladder 
with the intention of gaining the deck and warn- 
ing the officers and crew, when a bullet from 
Captain Dulac’s pistol laid him lifeless on the 
cabin deck. 

This was the signal agreed upon between Du- 
lac and his lieutenant. The broadside of the 
privateer was immediately discharged against 
the schooner. The storm of iron tore away the 
bulwarks, and the mai t was disabled by a 
cannon-ball, while half a dozen of the schooner’s 
crew fell killed or wounded to the deck. At the 





same moment, the jolly-boat with the six seamen — 


alongside, was sunk with cold shot. 

Taken by surprise—their captain and part of 
their crew absent, not knowing what to make of 
the unexpected attack, and quite unprepared to 
reply to it, the officers of the schooner knew not 
how to act. All was confusion and dismay on 
board. Meanwhile, the brig had tacked—stood 
off, and was again bearing down. The other 
broadside was discharged with still more deadly 





devised some plan, and the poor child would have 
had to observe the utmost precaution, to have 
avoided a recapture, and to have kept herself a 
prisoner in Mr. Dupin’s house, unless she was ac- 
companied by some one able to protect her walks 
abroad—only that he had received certain infor- 
mation of the departure of certain English mer- 
chantmen from a port in the Mediterranean, 
which rendered it desirable that he should imme- 
diately put to sea, consequently he postponed 
any direct action in the matter until he should re- 
turn from a cruise which was fated to be fatal to 
his hopes. ‘ 

When the Vulture had been ten days out from 
Marseilles, she fell in with the richly laden Eng- 
lish merchantman, respecting which Captain Du- 
lac had received information, and after a tough 
combat—for the English crew, though vastly in- 
ferior in number to their opponents, and though 
their vessel was comparatively feebly armed, did 
not surrender until after a long chase, followed 
by a furious struggle—the crew of the privateer 
secured a rich prize and the ship was carried in- 
to the port of St. Malo, where both vessel and 
cargo were sold for the benefit of her captors. 
Here it was that the bait was laid which puta 
stop to the hitherto successful career of the pirate- 
captain who had so long been a terror to honest 
and peaceful traders, and led to the confiscation 
by the government, of the vessel, which, known 
as the Vulture of the Gulf, had been the scourge 
of the West Indian seas, and which, as a well 
known and successful privateer, had been the 
dread of British merchantships. 

In the port of St. Malo there lay a French 
schooner, which was about to sail with provisions 
for the army in Egypt, and with a large amount 
of money to pay soldiers. She was of course 
Cepia io akow i pase Oy, and he re 
solved, great as was the risk he would run, to at- 
tempt to secure it for himself. 

Tn his character of captain of a letter of marque, 
he made the acquaintance of the commander of 
the French vessel, became intimate with him, 
went on board the schooner and learnt the exact 
number of the crew, and the means of defence 
the vessel possessed, as well as the course her 
captain intended to take to avoid the numerons 
prowling English cruisers. 


effect. 

“Surrender!” shouted Captain Dulac, who 
had by this time reached the deck. “ Your 
captain is dead. Resistance is useless. Refuse, 
and I will rake your decks with my long gun. 
Not a man shall escape.” 

“ Never !” cried the officer in command of the 
schooner, beginning now to guess how matters 
stood. ‘You have betrayed our captain—you 
may blow us out of the water, but we will not 
surrender !”” 

“ Fools!” exclaimed Dulac, “ you shall have 
it then.” And the “Long Tom” was swung 
round so as to bear upon the vessel, and passing 
under the schooner’s stern the gun was fired, the 
shot tearing through the stern and passing along 
over the entire length of the schooner, disabling 
two of the latter vessel’s guns, and killing sev- 
eral others of the crew. A fey moments agd 
the brig run alongside, grappling irons were 
thrown out, and the privateer’s crew, pistol and 
cutlass in hand, sprang on board the devoted 
vessel. They met with feeble opposition. Most 
of the officers and crew of the schooner were 
killed or wounded—the guns were overthrown 
and the decks were covered with blood, stream- 
ing from the wounds of the seamen who lay 
scattered around. 

A surviving officer drew his sword, and rushed 
upon the boarders unsupported by any one, for 
the few men unhurt were panic-stricken. He 
was immediately disarmed and slain, and the re- 
maining seamen sprang overboard in dismay and 
despair. The privateer’s men—or pirates, as 
they ought more properly to be termed—were 
masters of the vessel. The cabin was searched 
by the victors, the money found and seized by 
Dulac, and after all portible articles of value 
had been transferred to the Vulture, the schooner 
was scutted and set On fire. The dead body of 
the betrayed captain was thrown overboard, and 
the gold intended for the troops of the army of 
Egypt, was in the coffers of the pirates. 

A few days after this brutal and cowardly deed 
was accomplished, and while the Vulture was 
still cruising off Cape St. Vincent, a large ship, 
apparently a merchantman, was descried, ap- 
proaching towards the brig and carrying French 
colors. Something in the appearance of the 
vessel satisfied Captain Dulac that she carried a 





Some days before the French sch hich 
was called the Susanne—was ready for sea, Cap- 
tain Dulac sailed with his vessel, ostensibly to 
cfuise for English trading vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean. But instead of doing this, he hung 
about off Cap$ Vincent, until he sighted the 
schooner making, under cover of the night, for 
the Gut of Gibraltar, when he tacked ship and 
steered towards her. 

“‘ Hilloa !” shouted the captain of the schoon- 
er, as soon as the brig was in hail, “ what brig is 
that ?” 

“The Vulture,” was the reply. 

“Tthought so, but I got the schooner ready 
for action when I first saw you bearing down. 
I thought you were in the Mediterranean ?” 

“T have received information of a vessel that 
is expected shortly to arrive off the cape, and I 
am on the lookout for her,” answered Captain 
Dulac. “ Will you not come on board and dine ? 
The wind is light and we can keep the vessels 
together.” 

The captain of the schooner consented. A 
boat was lowered and manned with six seamen, 
and in a few minutcs the commander of the 
French war schooner stepped on the privateer’s 
deck. To his great astonishment, he perceived 
that the brig was in fighting order, the crew at 
their several stations, and the gunners with their 
lighted matches in their hands. 

“ Parbleu!” exclaimed the captain of the 
smaller vessel, ‘‘ you appear warlike, mon ami—is 
the enemy at hand ?” 

“‘ Will you do me the honor to accompany me 
to the cabin, monsieur ?” said Captain Dulac. 





The two captains d led the c 
ladder. 

“You see my brig is prepared for action,” said 
Captain Dulac to his astonished visitor. * 


“T perceive. What is the cause?” 

“You are aware that the Vulture is more 
heavily armed and more numerously manned 
than the Susanne,” answered Dulac, with a for- 
mal bow. 

“ That also lam aware of,” replied the cap- 
tain of the schooner. “I ask you wherefore ?” 

“To save trouble, monsieur,” said Dulac. 
“ You are my prisoner. Surrender your vessel 
to me and yonr life shall be spared. Your offi- 
cers will listen to you and obey your orders. It 
will save a great spilling of blood !” 

“Traitor and coward! am I betrayed ?” cried 
the French captain. : 

“Silence, monsieur,” said Dulac. “ Another 
word and—” 

He drew from his belt a heavy ship’s pistol, 
and presented it to the breast of his visitor. 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage?” said 
the latter. “If you are joking, Captain Dulac, 
your joke is but a sorry one.” 

“ So far from that, I never in my life was more 





luable cargo. He had become greedy, reckless 
and blood-thirsty with success, and longed to 
attack the approaching vessel. With this object 
in view he hoisted English colors, and when the 
vessel approached within hailing distance, de- 
manded its surrender in English—which language 
he spoke fluently, as also did several of his 
crew, who were composed of desperad of all 
nations. To the surprise and not a little to the 
dismay of the privateer’s men, the commander of 
the ship made no reply, but a large piece of 
painted canvass was let fall from her side, and 
the long row of bristling guns of a French frig- 
ate appeared, peering forth from the hitherto 
concealed port-holes, and immediately afterward 
the commaniler hailed the brig. 

“Surrender to the French frigate Sainte 
Marie,” said he. ‘“ Youareknown. Resistance 
will be useless.” 

Captain Dulac responded by firing his broad- 
side into the man-of-war, and then ordering the 
man at the wheel to put the helm hard down, the 
brig’s yards were braced round and standing on 
the opposite tack, he endeavored to make his 
escape, trusting to the speed of his vessel. But 
the Vulture’s time had come. The long career 
of villany and bloodshed of her commander and 
crew were atanend. The frigate opened a tre- 
mendous fire upon the devoted brig. Her masts 
were shot away, her bulwarks shattered, twenty- 
five of her men killed, and her captain severely 
wounded. The commander of the crew surren- 
dered on the promise of quarter, and Captain 
Dulac was a prisongr on board the man-of-war, 

He found that the character of the Vulture 
had been made known by the boatswain of the 
Susanne, who had been the only survivor of the 
crew of that vessel, and who had saved his life 
by clinging to a portion of the wreck which had 
floated, and which he had seized, after having 
been carried down with the suction caused by the 
foundering of the schooner and again risen to the 
surface of the water. He had been picked up by 
the Sainte Marie, several hours afterwards in a 
state of exhaustion, and on his recovery he re- 
lated the particulars of the murder of the crew 
of the Susanne and the scuttling of the vessel it- 
self by a French privateer. Believing that the 
Vulture was still cruising in that vicinity, the 
commander of the Sainte Marie had purposely 
disguised his vessel, in order to decoy the brig 
into his clutches, and he had fortunately suc- 
ceeded. 

Captain Dulac was attended by the surgeon of 
the frigate, and as soon as his wounds were suffi- 
ciently healed, he was placed in irons on the 
gun deck, until he could be carried, a prisoner, 
into some French port to take his trial for piracy. 
One day while thus ironed, the boatswain of the 
Susanne, who had been the cause of his capture, 
was ordered to stand guard over him. Dulac 
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THR DOOM. 
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18 you will perceive, unless you obey my 
ad surrender your vessel.” 
aptain made no reply, but shouting as 
he could, “We are betrayed by this 
he rushed toward the companion-ladder 
intention of gaining the deck and warn- 
officers and crew, when a bullet from 
Dulac’s pistol laid him lifeless on the 
vock. 
was the signal agreed upon between Du- 
his lieutenant. ‘The broadside of the 
or was immediately discharged against 
voner. The storm of iron tore away the 
<s, and the mainmast was disabled by & 
ball, while half a dozen of the schooner’s 
ll killed or wounded to the deck. At the 
,oment, the jolly-boat with the six seamen — 
ide, was sunk with cold shot. 
on by surprise—their captain and part of 
ew absent, not knowing what to make of 
voxpected attack, and quite unprepared to 
-o it, the officers of the schooner knew not 
act. All was confusion and dismay on 
Meanwhile, the brig had tacked—stood 
iwas again bearing down. The other 
de was discharged with still more deadly 


irrender 1”? shouted Captain Dulac, who 
- this time reached the deck. “ Your 
nis dead. Resistance is useless. Refuse, 
| will rake your decks with my long gun. 
: man shall escape.” 
-ever !” cried the officer in command of the 
‘ner, beginning now to guess how matters 
“You have betrayed our captain—you 
vlow us out of the water, but we will not 
der !” 
ools!”” exclaimed Dulac, “ you shall have 
a” And the “Long Tom” was swung 
| so as to bear upon the vessel, and passing 
: the schooner’s stern the gun was fired, the 
\earing through the stern and passing along 
the entire length of the schooner, disabling 
of the latter vessel’s guns, and killing sev- 
thers of the crew. A fey moments and 
orig run alongside, grappling irons were 
‘n out, and the privateer’s crew, pistol and 
sin hand, sprang on board the devoted 
1. They met with feeble opposition. Most 
c officers and crew of the schooner were 
or wounded—the guns were overthrown 
the decks were covered with blood, stream- 
‘om the wounds of the seamen who lay 
sored around. 
urviving officer drew his sword, and rushed 
the boarders unsupported by any one, for 
.w men unhurt were panic-stricken. He 
uumediately disarmed and slain, and the re- 
‘ing seamen sprang overboard in dismay and 
ir. The privateer’s men—or pirates, as 
ought more properly to be termed—were 
«vor of the vessel. The cabin was searched 
» victors, the money found and seized by 
+, and after all port&ble articles of value 
een transferred to the Vulture, the schooner 
cured anid set on fire. The dead body of 
vtrayed captain was thrown overboard, and 
,old intended for the troops of the army of 
»t, was in the coffers of the pirates. 
. few days after this brutal and cowardly deed 
accomplished, and while the Vulture was 
. cruising off Cape St. Vincent, a large ship, 
rently a merchantman, was descried, ap- 
ching towards the brig and carrying French 
cs. § hing in the app of the 
vl satisfied Captain Dulac that she carried a 
able cargo. He had become greedy, reckless 
blood-thirsty with success, and longed to 

‘k the approaching vessel. With this object 
. ew he hoisted English colors, and when the 
el approached within hailing distance, de- 

ded its surrender in English—which language 
spoke fluently, as also did several of his 

w, who were d of desperad of all 
ons. To the surprise and not a little to the 
nay of the privateer’s men, the commander of 
ship made no reply, but a large piece of 
uted canvass was let fall from her side, and 
long row of bristling guns of a French frig- 

appeared, peering forth from the hitherto 
cealed port-holes, and immediately afterward 
commander hailed the brig. 
Surrender to the French frigate Sainte 
vie,” said he. ‘“ Youareknown. Resistance 
‘ili be useless,” 
aptain Dulac responded by firing his broad- 
«into the man-of-war, and then ordering the 
nat the wheel to put the helm hard down, the 
‘s yards were braced round and standing on 
opposite tack, he endeavored to make his 
ape, trusting to the speed of his vessel. But 

‘ Vulture’s time had come. The long career 
villany and bloodshed of her ¢ der and 

ew were atanend. The frigate opened a tre- 
idous fire upon the devoted brig. Her masts 
e shot away, her bulwarks shattered, twenty- 

c of her men killed, and her captain severely 
inded. The commander of the crew surren- 
ed on the promise of quarter, and Captain 
tlac was @ prisongr on board the man-of-war, 
le found that the character of the Vulture 
{ been made known by the boatswain of the 
sanne, who had been the only survivor of the 
w of that vessel, and who had saved his life 
clinging to a portion of the wreck which had 
ated, and which he had seized, after having 
‘n carried down with the suction caused by the 
ndering of the schooner and again risen to the 
face of the water. He had been picked up by 
Sainte Marie, several hours afterwards in a 
e of exhaustion, and on his recovery he re- 
d the particulars of the murder of the crew 
he Susanne and the scuttling of the vessel it- 
by a French privateer. Believing that the 
ture was still cruising in that vicinity, the 
\mander of the Sainte Marie had purposely 
uised his vessel, in order to decoy the brig 
his clutches, and he had fortunately suc- 
ted. 

‘aptain Dulac was attended by the surgeon of 
rigate, and as soon as his wounds were suffi- 
tly healed, he was placed in irons on the 
deck, until he could be carried, a prisoner, 
some French port to take his trial for piracy. 
day while thus ironed, the boatswain of the 
vnne, who had been the cause of his capture, 
ordered to stand guard over him. Dulac 
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had determined on revenge, at any cost. On 
some pretence, he persuaded the unlucky boat- 
swain to approach close to him, when springing 
upon him suddenly,* he plunged a sharp-pointed 
marling-spike, which he had managed to secrete 
about his person, into the man’s heart. His un- 
suspecting victim uttered one piercing scream, 
and fell dead to the deck. 

Several of the sailors witnessed the dreadful 
sight. Dulac was seized by the infuriated men 
and dragged on deck, the seamen calling for 
veng , and d litig of the captain of the 
frigate that the cowardly murderer of the boat- 
swain should be hung immediately, at the yard- 
arm of the vessel. It was with difficulty—when 
this summary justice was refused—that the mess- 
mates of the dead boatswain could be prevented 
from tearing his murderer limb from limb. They 
fell upon him and beat him until he became in- 
sensible, and he was only rescued from their fury 
by the marines, aided by the officers of the 
vessel, after the clothing had been torn from his 
body, sd his flesh torn and bruised until he was 
covered with blood and scarcely preserved the 
semblance of humanity. But the captain was 
determined that he should be carried into port, 
and tried in the courts of justice on the several 
indictments of treason, murder and piracy. 

A fortnight after, he was put on shore at Mar- 
seilles, whence eight weeks previously he had 
sailed in command of the Vulture, and his body, 
still bearing the marks of the rough usage he 











had ived, was igned to prison to await 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOOM. 


THERE was an intense desire to see the cap- 
tured pirate, who had so lately figured as the 
commander of a licensed privateer in the port 
of Marseilles. The most exaggerated stories 
were told of his deeds of cruelty, and as it 
chanced that the officers and crew of the Su- 
sanne had been chiefly natives of Marseilles, 
there was a most bitter feeling against him in 
the minds of the citizens, many of whom he had 
deprived of their children, or of their fathers and 
brothers. The widows of the murdered men, 
some of whom had had wives at Marseilles, 
would have torn him to pieces, could they have 
got hold of him, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the police and soldiers could prevent 
the populace from forcing the jail, and inflicting 
summary justice upon the prisoner. When, at 
length, he was brought to trial, it was almost im- 
possible to oblige the spectators to respect the 
sanctity of the court, and hoots and execrations 
accompanied with dangerous and filthy missiles, 
saluted the pirate in his daily passage from the 
jail to the tribunal of justice. 

The trial occupied several days, for the wit- 
nesses who vol d their t y against 
the prisoner were very numerous. Seamen 
flocked in crowds to Marseilles, and at length 
farther evidence of his guilt was declared wholly 
unnecessary. Merchants who had entrusted their 
goods to his charge, had never seen him or them 
or the Vulture again. These witnesses were as 
numerous as the seafaring men. At length the 
verdict was rendered—Guilty on every charge! 
The air was rent with the savage shouts of thou- 
sands of men, and the still more savage yells 
and screams of women—widows of the prisoner’s 
making and their friends. The judge pronounced 
his doom. ; a 

Death was thought too light a punishment 
for crime so monstrous—at least, any mode of 
death that could be practised in the midst of a 
civilized community. Could the maddened popu- 
lace have had their way, they would have 
dragged him forth to the fields, and there have 
torn him to pieces with red-hot pincers, or burnt 
him alive. The judge sentenced him to be 
whipped through the principal streets of the city 
for three days in succession, and then to be sent 
to the galleys for life, there to work loaded with 
heavy chains during the day, and at nightto 
sleep in a solitary cell, still bound hand and foot, 
to be fed sparingly on bread and water, and to 
be forbidden to speak a word to his fellow-con- 
victs under penalty of the lash, and to spend all 
his time when not at hard labor—and on Sun- 
days and holidays—in solitary confinement and 
in utter darkness. 

“Give me death—death at the hands of these 
yelling demons, rather than such punishment!” 
said the prisoner. 

“ Your doom is pronounced,” was the judge’s 
reply. 

“ Diables que vous etez, then do your worst,” 
answered the prisoner. ‘‘ You think to torture 
me to death, but you will not. I shall live to be 
revenged. You will see.” 

He stood firm and erect confronting the judge, 
and occasionally glancing around him with 
clenched teeth, like a tiger at bay, at the specta- 
tors. Nota muscle trembled, not a nerve twitched. 
All the change that was perceptible, was in the 
death-like pallor of his bronzed visage, and when 
led by the jailors from the dock, he walked erect 

and with a step as firm and measured as if he 
were pacing the quarter deck of his vessel. 

During the three following days, while dragged 
at the cart tail and suffering under the torture of 
the lash, each stroke drawing blood, while every 
muscle quivered with agony, he scorned to utter 
acry of pain. Pelted by the unpitying mob with 
missiles which cut into his flesh, and covered 
every inch of his bare back with frightful bruises, 
he still maintained the same scornful silence, only 
grinning defiance through his teeth, while his 
eyes were blinded and his features concealed be- 
neath the filth with which they were covered. 

And this stolid demeanor he kept up to the last, 
although on the third day it was found necessary 
for two men to support his exhausted frame, 
while the executioner still plied the lash with un- 
diminished force. Such prolonged torture would 
have sufficed to kill most men. Perhaps such 
was the intention of his judges, in ordgr that he 
might—brute though he had proved himself to 
be—although he had placed himself beyond the 
pale of human sympathy—be spared the remain- 
der of his terrible sentence. But at the expira- 
tion of three weeks his wounds were healed, and 





his health restored, though the marks of the lash 
were scored indelibly upon his back. 
He was then sent to the dungeons at Toulon, 


somewhat husky and tremulous, notwithstanding 
all his endeavor to control his agitation, he said : 
“ By the by, Rufus, how about them two notes 





those awful abodes of crime and misery unspeak 
able—indescribabl d there, a week later, he 








might have been seen tugging at the heavy oars 
of the galleys, exposed to the burning sun and 
the chilling rain, unsheltered in all weathers, and 
chained during the long hours of labor to a fel- 
low-convict of the vilest class—while a tin pla- 
card on his back, suspended by an iron chain 
round his neck, recorded his name, his crimes, 
and his life-long doom. 


CHAPTER XII. 
KATE’S MARRIAGE. 


A PERIOD of seven years has elapsed since 
the reader was introduced to Mr. Rufus Clark- 
son, in his store in Hanover Street. During this 
period the affairs of that gentleman have won- 
derfully prospered. He has been elected to the 
State Legislature, and is considered by everybody 
to be a rising man. 

The readers of the earlier chapters of this 
history will not have forgotten Kate Fisher, the 
adopted daughter of the elder Mr. Clarkson, nor 
how she was left to pine under the seeming faith- 
lessness of her betrothed lover, Rufus. Kate 
really felt this conduct on the part of the young 
man very keenly, for she was fondly attached to 
him, and if not so ardent in appearance, their 
affection for each other had grown deeply rooted 
in consequence of its gradual progress from child- 
hood upward. 

Kate strove for a long time to deceive herself. 
She spent many restless days and sleepless nights 
divining excuses for Rufus’s behaviour, but when 
self-deception was no longer possible, although 
she shed many bitter tears in her own room, she 
made a confidant of no one, and if her mind 
sometimes seemed abstracted, and her cheek 
was paler and her eyes heavier; if a smile less 
often rested on her lip, and her step was less 
light and elastic than of yore—those who re- 
marked these changes imagined that she was 
grieving over the long absence of a faithful 
swain, not over the cruelty of a false one. 

However, when at length Rufus returned to 
New England, the fact could no longer be con- 
cealed. It was clearly apparent to all, that even 
if he still intended to marry Kate, he was less 
attentive to her and evidently cared less for her 
than he had done. He was blamed pretty severe- 
ly, and Kate was pitied. Some said it was a 
cruel shame, and others that perhaps it was bet- 
ter for the girl, for Rufus had changed very 
much, and become more indolent, and more fond 
of pleasure—had grown selfish during his ab- 
sence. And there, so far as others beside them- 
selves were concerned, the matter ended. With 
Rufus and Kate it was different. The young 
girl still clung to her lover with fond attachment, 
and she very soon discovered with instinctive 
perception that he loved her still. She could not 
make it out. There was evidently something 
fhe matter, but what was it? She could not 
tell, still, she was more fully satisfied after every 
visit he made to the farm that Rufus loved her 
still, That was some comfort, at all events. 
Now Kate may have been a very weak, silly 
girl to fret herself about a young man, who, even 
if he did love her, had not the manliness to say 
so, and to state the reasons of his singular con- 
duct toward her, but who, instead of acting thus, 
and bringing matters to a fair understanding one 
way or another, stood shilly-shally—dilly-dally, 
like a fool, or a simpleton, or hing worse ; 
but she did fret—and there are a good many 
such Kates, troubling their artless souls about 
fellows who are not worthy of their thoughts. 
As for the young man himself, he evidently had 
something upon his mind that he wished to ex- 
plain to his former sweetheart, yet did not pos- 
sess the moral courage to do so. 

At last, folks began to take notice of this sin- 
gular behaviour on the part of Rufus, and it was 
the cause of much scandal—though neither he 
nor Kate heard of it. They kept on as before, 
and when the young man went into business on 
his own account, and met with the misfortunes 
heretofore alluded to, Kate took as much interest 
in the progress of his affairs, and sympathized as 
deeply with his misfortunes, as if she had sctual- 
ly been his wife. 

A few weeks after Captain Dulac’s visit to 
Rufus Clarkson’s store, the young man made his 
appearance early one morning at the farmhouse. 
John Clarkson had been informed by some busy- 
body of his brother’s unfortunate position a day 
or two before, and for the first time since he had 
endorsed his brother’s notes—for Rufus had kept 
his business troubles a secret from the folks at 
home—John recollected how much he had be- 
come involved in his younger brother’s affairs. 
He had been told that Rufus had given notes for 
a large amount, which it was commonly reported 
he would be unable to meet, and that his failure 
was daily expected. It had then occurred to 
John, that if he should be called upon to pay the 
money, the farm must go—perhaps for a third of 
its value—and that he would be ruined, and his 
wife and mother and Kate turned adrift in the 
world without a roof to shelter them. It was, 
therefore, with no slight feelings of relief that 
John, who had seen his brother approaching, and 
had with a purpose in mind, gone forth to meet 
him alone—for he feared that Rufus had come to 
to info-m him that he was a bankrupt—noticed 
that a smile lit up the young man’s countenance, 
and that he looked more cheerful than he had 
seen him look since his return from the West 
Indies. Still, the former was greatly troubled in 
mind, and feared to hear his brother speak. * 

“ Perhaps,” thought he, “it is all over, and 
Rufus has come to tell me that he is a ruined 
man, and that I must pay over the money as 
best Ican. I’ve heard say as men are happier 
when they know the worst. Mayhap this is 
what has made brother Rufus look so glum of 
late.” 

They met and salutations were exchanged. 
John turned about and walked beside his brother 
toward the house. He longed to ease his mind, 
yet scarcely dared to speak on the subject. At 








length he mustered up courage, and in a voice 





as I endorsed. Seems to me the time’s nearly 
up, aint it ? Weren’t they for six months each ?” 

“The first falls due the day after to-morrow, 
John. That is what brought me here to-day. 
I’ve called to tell—” 

“Not that you can’t meet it, Rafas? Don’t 
say that. Recollect mother <ad Mary and poor 
Kate. The farm’ll have to be sold—” 

“Not a bit of it, John,” interrupted Rufus, in 
his turn, and smiling at his brother’s evident 
panic. “Why don’t you hear me out? I’ve 
called to tell you that you may make yourself 
easy about the matter, that the first note will be 
paid day after to-morrow, and the other as soon 
as it falls due. I’d pay it sooner if it was any 
object to do so, but since it has run on so long, 
it mayas well run on to the end.” 

Te farmer drew a long breath of relief. 

“You appear as if you had expected to be 
called upon to pay the money,” said Rufus. 

“J did,” replie@ John. 

“Why? Who has told you anything of my 
affairs? I’m sure I never hinted such a thing.” 

“Some tarnal mischief-maker who a’most 
drove me crazy this day or two past, and then 
I recollected how glum you have looked of late. 
It were Farmer Paxton, who was up to Boston 
last week—darn him for a liar! He said as it 
was, the common talk as you was on the point of 
failing, and that you warn’t wuth a red cent.” 

“ So far from that, John, I’m thinking of sell- 
ing out this miserable retail business, and going 
largely into the importing line.” 

“Dew say! Well, I’m right glad on’t, I’m 
sure; but though I never thought on’t till t’other 
day as you was so bad off as old Uncle Paxton 
said, I didn’t imagine as you was making a for- 
tune neither. It'll take a mighty sight o’ money 
to go into the wholesale importing business, 
wont it?” 

Rufus did not think it necessary to inform his 
brother of the fact, that but for a series of events, 
most unfortunate to others, but which had proved 
favorable to himself, all his worst fears would 
have been realized, and that old Uncle Paxton 
had certainly not told more than the truth; still, 
he thought it advisable to explain to him that he 
he had lately come into possession of much more 
money than he could have hoped to realize, even 
after years of prosperity, in his retail store in 
Hanover Street—so he said : 

“It will require a great deal of money, John, 
and though I have been able to meet all my en- 
gagements, I could not at this time—perhaps 
not for a very long while, have hoped to do as I 
am now about to do, had it not been ‘that I have 
had a legacy of considerable amount left me by 
a gentleman who has lately died in the West In- 
dies. You must have heard me speak of him 
often?” 

“ Ay, to be sure—Mr.—Monseer—Dup—” 

“ Monsieur Dupin,” explained Rufas. 

“ You can’t think what a relief you’ve given 
me, Rufus,” observed thq fi r, reverting to 

the subject which had “eR ost in his 
thoughts. “I aint scarce eat a mouthful of 
victuals since Farmer Paxton told me that darned 
lie.” 
“Vm glad of it, John,” replied the younger 
brother. “ That is, Iam glad your mind is re- 
lieved, and since you must now be in want of 
something to eat, suppose we go into the house 
together, for I’m hungry myself, I assure you.” 

“Seems to me that legacy’s made you some- 
thing more cheerful than I’ve seen ye for a long 
spell ?” said the farmer. 

“ Quite natural that it should, John. Such 
things are of a cheering nature; but there is 
something else that brightens me up. A man 
ought to be in good spirits when he comes on a 
pleasing errand.” 

“« What, to tell me as the notes would be paid ?” 

“ No—not exactly—that is a matter of course. 
Can’t you guess anything else, John ?” 

“ No, not I,” replied the farmer, after consider- 
ing awhile. 

“ Supposing I’ve come to look after a wife ?”’ 

“You, Rufe—a wife?” 

“Why not? Is there any reason why a man 
who is, thank Heaven, pretty well to do in the 
world, shouldn’t think of getting married ?” 

“No-o,” said the farmer, “only we thought 
you had given up the idea. Poor Kate’ll be in 
a bad way, for I know she aint forgot ye, Rufe.” 

“ Be in a bad way if I ask her to marry me ?” 

“Who? What? Our Kate? You don’t 
mean to say you are going to marry our Kate 
arter all?” 

“ Certainly, if she’ll have me.” 

“ Well, I don’t think. there’ll be much doubt of 
that, Rufus—but we thought—darn it, Rufe, I 
aint said anything about it afore, though me and 
Mary and the old lady’s talked it over many a 
time. I don’t think you did quite the right thing 
about Kate.” 

“Perhaps not—but if I marry her now, it will 
place things right. Thatis, if she has no ob- 
jection.” 

“You ought to have married her two years 

«Would you have had me marry before I was 
secure of a respectable livelihood? Besides, I 
promised Kate a rich husband, you know.” 

“Kate’s a right clever girl, and it wouldn’t 
have much mattered to her, J guess, whether you 
was rich or poor. Howsomever, if that be all, 
I s’pose it'll all come out right,” said the farmer, 
somewhat dubiously. 

They had by this time reached the farmhouse, 
and found the household, consisting of old Mrs. 
Clarkson, Mary, the wife of the farmer, Kate, 
two farming men and a maid-servant, on the 
point of sitting down to breakfast. Rufus’s first 
glance was at Kate, but his first salutation was 
addressed to his aged mother, whose eyes spark- 
led with delight at seeing him, then he spake to 
Mary, and last of all, to his foster sister. But 
the pressure of the hand which the young girl 
received, caused a joyous thrill to pass through 
every vein. It was the pressure she had been 
used to feel of old, and more than that, Ru- 
fus’s face wore its old, smiling aspect. She 
watched him all breakfast-time, and the smile 
still lingered, only now and then there was @ 


slight contraction of the brow, and a close pres- | 


sure of the lips, as if notwithstanding his evident | 
improvement in spirits, there was something that | 


troubled him, and that forced itself unbidden 
to his memory. 

The farmer was the first to speak of the im- 
provement in his brother’s prospects; and as he 
spoke of the subject, he glanced meaningly at 
his wife and at Kate, observing at the same time, 
carelessly as it were : 

“T shouldn’t wonder if the woman onr Rufe 
chooses for a wife comes to have a rich husband 
after all.” 

Kate understood the allusion and blushed. 
After breakfast, the farmer, whose whole heart 
seemed to be bent on his brother’s fulfilling his 
promise, and wedding Kate, called his wife aside 
into the inner apartment, and after whispering 
to her a few moments, returned, and with a 
meaning look at Rufas, said : 

“ Rufe, hadn’t Kate best take you round and 
show you the new cowhouse and dairy, and may- 
hap you'd like to take a turn in the garden— 
Kate’s been a pruning and planting of late. We 
got a sorter greenhouse built up, and she’s been 
a takin’ up all the tender plants and plantin’ ’em 
afresh there for the winter.” 

Kate looked doubtfully at John and then at 
Rufus, but the latter merely taking up his hat, 
and saying: ‘“ Come away, then, Kate,” walked 
out, the girl timidly following him. 

Ten minutes later, Kate was standing trem- 
bling and sobbing at the far end of the garden, 
yet earnestly listening to Rufus’s conversation. 

“O, Rufus,” she said, amidst her sobs, “ you 
don’t know what I have suffered—what I have 
sometimes thought.” 

“But you promise met We will be happy 
now, Kate ?” 

“Yes,” replied the blushing, weeping, trem- 
bling girl. “But why did you not explain to 
me before ?” 

“That I was resolved to keep my promise, 
and have you marry a rich husband ?” 

“No,” said the girl, smiling through her tears, 
“but that that alone was the cause of your 
strange behaviour.” 

“ And then you would have been satisfied ?” 

“T should have been satisfied, whether you 
had the wealth of the Indies, or were poorer 
than ever you were, it would have made no dif- 
ference to me.” 

“Well, well, dear Kate,” said Rufus, “per- 
haps I was wrong. I was too proud, but—” 
and his voice was softer and lower—“ you are! 
quite satisfied now.” 

“ Quite, if that indeed is all.” 

Again there came the same contraction of the 
muscles of the forehead, observable at the break- 
fast table, as the young man replied : 

“ Kate, why do you say that? Why do you 
lay such emphasis on the word all? What else 
should—what else could there have been ?” 

“T don’t know, Rufus. ‘ Did I emphasize the 
word ?” 

They returned to the house. It was soon 
known that Rufus Clarkson had at last offered 
himself so Kitty Fisher. The wedding came off 
within a month, and Rufas and‘Kate cofnmenced 
housekeeping in a snug house on Chambers 
Street, and at the end of three year's Rufus 
Clarkson was the father of two children—a son 
and a daughter. 

Rufus had sent the orphan child of M. Dupin 
to nurse in the country, and had not informed 
his wife of the fact of the boy’s existence. He 
sent him to school as soon as he grew old enough, 
still passing himself off to the schoolmaster as 
he had done to the nurse, as the protector of the 
child—who he said was the son of a gentleman 
who had been his best and dearest friend—fur- 
ther stating that it was his intention to provide 
for the boy as soon as he was old enough to earn 
his own living. 

Thus stood matters at the expiration of seven 
years after the date at which our story was 
commenced. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





BATS IN A CHINESE HOUSE. 


In my lodgement I had been anticipated by a 
populous colony of rats and mice. “he size of 
these visitors was certainly monstrous, as their 
number was overwhelming; and there was no 
keeping them out during the night. The tricks 
they played, too, showed no little daring, and 
not inappropriately they have been designated 
“the cavalry of Ningpo.” The dexterity with 
which they bounded from beam to rafter was 
surprising. They were equally expert in rattling 
over my furniture at pleasure, and they seemed 
to scour in regimental squads, every nook and 
corner of the apartment. Their squeals of pleas- 
ure as they pitched into my provisions were truly 
amusing. But it was not the least of nuisances, 
just when one was dropping off to sleep, to be 
aroused by having the face licked by their slimy 
tongues, or pawed by their cold extremities.— 
Milne’s Life in China. 





THE DYING SOLDIER. 


‘ What shall I do for you?” kindly asked a 
British officer, of one of his dying men on the 
field. 

“Take a Testament from my knapsack,” 
gasped the poor fellow, “and read to me the 
marked verse.” 

The officer opened the book, where a leaf was 
turned, and read this marked passage—“ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unw you.” The 
dying man’s eye lighted once more—it was the 
last up-shooting ot the flame before it went out, 
and repeating the words faintly, “* Peace—my 
peace,” he died.— Messenger. 





PEACE. 


Peace is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy 
guest, and always on the tiptoe to depart. It 
tires and wears us out, and yet, keeps us ever 
fearing that the next moment it will be gone. 
Peace is not so—it comes more quietly, it stays 
more contentedly, and it never exhausts our 
strength, nor gives us one anxious, forecasting 
thought. Therefore, let us pray for peace. It is 
the gift of God—promised to all his children ; 
and if we have it in our hearts we shall not pine 
for joy, though its bright wings never touch us 
while we tarry in this world.—Beecher. 


oer 








Ambition is frequently the only refuge which 
life has left to the denied or mortified affections. 
We chide at the grasping eye, the daring wing, 
the soul that seems to thirst for sovereignty only, 
and know not that the flight of this ambitious 
bird has been from a bosom or a home that is 





filled with ashes —W. G. Simms. 





HOW BRANDY IS MADE. 


Cognac brandy is so called from the village of 
Cognac, on the river Charente, in the kingdom 
of France. It is an alcoholic duid distilled from 
grapes—a method discovered some time iu the 
twelfth century, and first made known to the 
world in the beginning of the thirteenth, by Ray- 
mond Lulle; though it was supposed that the 
Arabs had the secret of distillation some hun- 
dreds of years before, making use of it to obtain 
the perfumes of flowers, this being one of the most 
ancient records of perfumery. 

In the brandy-growing districts of France, in- 
cluding Cognac and the adjoining country of 
Champagne — not the wine growing land of 
Champagne, but the spot from whence comes the 
beverage termed Champagne brandy—in all this 
country there is not one fortieth part of the brat’ 
dy made that is consumed in the United King- 
dom alone. Even there, the fluid is not safe 
from doctoring hands. First it is touched up 
with a nauseous compound of burned sugar, to 
suit the taste of those who drink dark brandies. 
All brandies are light upon distillation, and any 
of the article that surpasses in color the pale am- 
ber, is of necessity doctored with burned sugar. 
Then there is white sugar to give it smoothness 
and sweetness. The brandies brought from the 
very fountain-head, stamped and vouched for by 
the names of great manufacturers, are simply the 
making of a parcel of small farmers, or growers, 
about the neighborhood of Cognac and Cham- 
pagne, who bring the stuff they make to these 
manufacturers, as our own farmers bring their 
cider to market. This crude stuff, which they 
call coupe, is sold to the manufacturer, who su- 
gars it (black sugar and white), stirs it, sulphurs 
it, waters it, to suit ditferent markets, and then 
our palates are treated to the genuine article ! 

The flavor of true brandy, which connoisseurs 
admire so much, is produced by the volatile oil 
of the grape. Science would not be long in find- 
ing out that. Well, what does Science do under 
the circumstances? Why, of course, she goes to 
work to show how this aroma, this beautiful bou- 
quet, can be imitated. She says to the distiller, 
“ My dear fellow, if you will take about one hun- 
dred gallons of alcohol, and reduce it to proof, 
and add to this half a pound of cream of tartar, 
a little ascetic ether, a few gallons of French wine 
vinegar, a bushel or so of plums, if possible, al- 
lowing they are not too dear ; some murk, which 
is the refuse of the wine-casks, if perfectly handy 
to be got at; about half a bushel of oak sawdust,. 
just to give it the smack of age, you will have an 
excellent brandy.” 

* Capital!” says the distiller, doing everything 
= taste it. ‘Capital, madam, all but one 

hing.” 

“ What's that?” says Science. 

“Tt does not bead on the side of the glass,” 
says the distiller. 

“* We'll soon fix that,” says Science. 

With that she goes to work and makes a ma- 
chine that shall run down into the brandy-harrel 
through the open bung, and convey steam by a 
ap 2 the very bottom. In rushes the steam 

‘or a few hours, until the liquor bubbles and boils 
in its wooden prison. 

“ How will that do ?” says Science. 

“Just the thing,” says the distiller, holding 
the = to the light. ‘* Will you try some?” 

“Not exactly,” says Science; “but if that 
plan doesn’t suit, here’s another: ‘Take one 
thousand gallons of spirit—corn whiskey, say, 
for example—to this you can put one hundred 
and twenty gallons of spirit distilled from raisins 
(not a very expensive article), and then four gal- 
lons of the extract of grains of paradise seed.” 

“Phew!” says the distiller, ‘that’s deadly 
poison !”” 

“ That’s so,” answers Science, “ so is the two 
gallons of cherry laurel water you must add, and 
the two gallons of spirits of almond cake, and— 
don’t forget the oak sawdust, my dear fellow ; it 
gives a touch of ‘the wood ; and the steaming— 
that’s age, d'ye see ?—and the bead.”’—Zondon 
Querist. 





Every day brings its labor, and happy is he 
who loves his duty too well to neglect it. 


Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Squaring the Circle. 

A correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” says, ‘Of 
course your readers are acquainted with the game of 
‘squaring’ a given word, which has of late been current 
in society. You will perhaps put upon record the ‘ equar- 
ing of the circle,’ which I send you. It is as follows: 








cI RCLE ‘ 
IcARU 8 
BAE 2 O'R 
CREAT RB 
LUSTRE 
ESTBEM 


The condition of this squaring is, that every line, hori- 
sontal and vertical, shall be a known word. I may re- 
mark that the reason why the circle is especially difficult 
to square in this way is, that in it three consonants come 
together—n c L; and these, of course, in making the other 
words, must each be followed by a vowel or a liquid.” 





Human Power of enduring Heat. 

Some experiments made by the celebrated Fahrenheit, 
and reported by Boerhave, prove that life can be main- 
tained in a temperature that would be almost incredible 
to persons unacquainted with the mysteries of chemistry. 
Some animals were shut up in a sugar-baker’s stove where 
the mereury stood at 146. A sparrow died in less than 
seven minutes, a cat in rather more than @ quarter of an 
hour, and a dog in about twenty-eight minutes. The nox- 
ious air of the stove had probably more to do with speedy 
death of these animals than the heat. In order to ascer- 
tain to what extent the human system is capable of sus- 
taining exposure to intense heat, Dr. Dobson, of Liver- 
pool, with some other persons, were confined in the 
sweating-room of a public hospital, the air having been 
heated till the quicksilver stood at 224 of Fahrenheit 
Others have been exposed to the extraordinary temper 
ature of 240, and even 2:0. without experiencing any 
painful or oppressive sensation of heat. 





All for the Best. 

When Bernard Gilpin was on his way to London, to be 
tried before the Popish party, he broke his leg by a fall, 
which put a stop for some time to his journey. The per- 
son in whose custody he was, took occasion to retort 
upon him an observation he used frequently to make, 
“that nothing happens to the people of God, but what 
ia intended for their good "—asked him, “‘ Whether he 
thought his broken leg was so?’ He answered meekly, 
“Tle made no question but it was’ And no it proved; 
for before he was able to travel, Queen Mary died. Being 
thus providentially rescued, he returned to Houghton, 
crowds of people expressing the utmost joy, and blessing 
God for bis deliverance 


Singular Fact. 

Ellen Gleason was killed by lightoing in o street at 
Nenagh, Ireland. recently. It is a curious cireumstance, 
that the blood was found In ® fluid state when the body 
was opened ; and this confirms the theory first propound 
ed, we believe, by the celebrated Dr. Hunter, that the 
blood of persons killed by lightning does not coagulate as 
in cases of death from other causes 


Monstrous Snake. 

There is s strauge snake near Deeator, Indiana, twenty 
feet long, and covered with bright spots, that destroys 
animals of various Kinds, snd whore treck apon the 
ground is said to look as ifs log bad been dragged along; 
and a man, who saw him coiled up one day, seys he made 
a beap as large as & molasses barrel 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RAIN. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
eee 


Patter, patter on the roof, 
And against the window-pane; 
What are those little footfalls, 
But the walking of the rain’ 


We hear them through the darkness, 
And we listen all the while; 

And their tiny little footsteps 
The sleepless hours beguile 


We ve wandered in the forest, 
Where the woodbine makes its wreaths; 


* And have heard the little footsteps 


Walking midst the greenwood’s leaves. 


Hark! even now we hear them 
Walking on the cottage roof; 

Slowly, slowly, as Death’s angel 
Snaps the maiden’s hieing woof. 


Now they ’re striking loudly, fiercely, 
Against my window-pane ; 

And I these lines have written simply 
Asa welcome to the rain. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ADVENTURES OF GEORGE BRAY. 


BY RUFUS L. FLETCHER. 


[The following bit of autobiography fell into my hands 
by accident. As to its authenticity, I am not in a condi- 
tion to form an opinion. It seems to have been intended 
for publication. To the public, therefore, I consign it, 
precisely as I received it, a few trifling verbal alterations 
only excepted.) 

“Gerorce!—you, George! Why are you 
not at your work? Tinkering away in that old 
garret, as usual! Working as hard at doing 





“What then would you call something to 
make ¢” 

“ Well, I should call a perpetual motion some- 
thing worth making—shouldn’t you ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I should not think it 
worth while for anybody to spend time in trying 
to make one, at all events.” 

“ Why 9 

“Would you think it worth while to try to 
make a monkey ¢” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it would be foolish—ridiculous. It 
is an impossibility.” 

“Just so. And that is the very reason why I 
would not try to make a perpetual motion.” 

What! You think it foolish and ridiculous 
to make a perpetual motion ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And suppose I was to tell you—and prove 
it to you—that I had not only tried to make one, 
but actually made it.” 

“Then I should be forced to confess that you 
are something more than naman, since you have 

lished an impossibility.” 

My outraged dignity came very near sending 
me off in a huff, with the determination to pun- 
ish the stranger by withholding from him all 
knowledge of my colossal discovery—a discovery, 
which, in the language of my friend, Bill Bar- 
kins, was destined to revolutionize the face of the 
civilized world. Upon second thoughts, howev- 
er, I determined that I would condescend so far 
as to enlighten him on the subject. I told him 
that if he would walk up to the top of the house, 
I would then and there show him a bona fide, no- 
mistake perpetual motion, which I had made, 
and finished only two or three days before. 

















and a few moments afterwards we came to a halt 
at the Barriére de ’ Octroi. 

Paris, being one of the great powers of the 
earth, exercises her privileges as such, and levies 
duties on imports. Hence the necessity of a 
line of circumvallation, to keep out smugglers, 
and of barri¢res where all comers must stop and 
be examined. A glimpse of Napoleon’s white 
marble Arc de Triomphe, at the Barri¢re de 
Etoile; another glimpse of the Champs Elyse‘s, 
and the garden and palace of the Tuileries; and 
then we stopped, at a much frequented hotel, in 
the Rue de Rivoli. I was thus conveyed, by 
night, into the very heart of Paris, almost with- 
out knowing it. 

In the morning, I was up and abroad before 
sunrise. Eager to see something of the world-re- 
nowned capital, I sallied forth, and wandered at 
random, I knew not where. The street in which 
I found myself, on first issuing from the hotel, 
was a magnificent one. The side-walk on which 
I stood was arched in, and furnished with a no- 
ble colonnade, extending as far as my eye could 
reach. I strolled down this beautiful street, 
without the least idea of whither I was going, or 
what I was going to see. Chance was my only 
guide. 

I soon came to a short but handsomely built 
street, ending in a square or place, in the centre 
of which rose a splendid pillar, towering sky- 
ward, in a spiral form, like pictures I had scen 
of the Tower of Babel. There was no need of 
the bronze statue on the top to inform me that I 
was standing at the base of the far-famed “ Col- 
umn of the Place Vendome,” constructed of a 
portion of the cannon captured by the great Na- 
poleon, in his scores of victories. The “little 
corporal” himself stood on the top of it, ar- 




















stiff looking moustache—an uncommonly uncom- 
promising moustache it looked to be, in my 
opinion. This: ramrod-like personage examined 
me and my plans with a great deal of minute- 
ness, and, after an interview of several hours’ 
duration, told me that he wished to consult the 
emperor, and begged that I would remain till his 
return. I did so, and when he came back, he 
told me that the emperor would take me into his 
service, and reward me for my invention in a 
style becoming the monarch of France; but on 
one condition—that all my operations should be 
kept secret, except to his imperial majesty and 
himself. 

I made no opposition to this condition, and 
our bargain was soon concluded. The proposal 
was then made that I should at once be conveyed 
to a retired spot, where I could pursue my labors 
of superintendence quietly, and without danger 
of interruption. I consented. I was then very 
politely asked to allow myself to be blindfolded 
during my removal to the place designed for me. 
Though I certainly thought this a work of super- 
erogation, I saw no reason why I should refuse. 
A thick bandage was accordingly put over my 
eyes, after which I was handed to a close car- 
riage, and immediately driven rapidly away. 

Having travelled in this way perhaps half an 
hour, we came to a halt, and a man who had 
been riding by my side helped me out of the 
vehicle and guided my steps into a house, or 
building of some sort, and we soon commenced 

ding what app d to be a spiral staircase, 
of interminable length. Up, up, up, we went, 
till I really began to fancy that the official res- 
idence I was to occupy must be at the top of a 
shot-tower. At last, however, like everything 
else, the lung-trying ascent came to an end, the 








and finally got my head out of the window. But 
I saw nobody, and therefore looked boldly. I 
could see everything on that side of the build- 
ing. There was very ligle to see, however. 
Merely a bit of meadow, bounded on all sides 
by a forest. There was no living creature to be 
seen ; and though I looked every day afterwards 
for three weeks, I still saw nothing. When I 
was not at the window, I wedged the bars up so 
as to keep them in their places as long as noth- 


+, them : 
itless as was my search for human beings, 
I ncrertheless clung to the forlorn hope of some 
day making my condition known to the outside 
world, through that window. I therefore tore 
some paper from one of my books and wrote a 
note with my pencil, giving a brief history of my 
adventure, and earnestly begging the assistance 
of the finder of the note. With a strip of wood 
which I found in one of the rooms, I made a 
bow and some arrows, to one of which I tied 
my note, and kept the whole apparatus in the 
window. I had almost entirely lost the hope of 
seeing any one, and was beginning to get careless 
about looking out, when one afternoon my eyes 
were blessed with the sight of a bonnet and 
shawl, and no doubt a woman beneath them— 
though I could see nothing besides but a vast 
expanse of hoop and gown. 

The sight put me all in a flutter. The mere 
fact of being a woman was presumptive evidence 
of kind-heartedness. I must get my note to 
her. She was walking leisurely, but was rather 
going from the building. Not a moment was to 
be lost. Iwas so eager, and so nervous, that it 
wes some time before I could get the arrow 
properly adjusted. At last, however, all was 
ready, and pulling back the string as far as the 
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~The report of church atte 
ance In Ragnns states “ that only one-third of the P 
tectant population attead church on Sundays ta Liv 
pool, and all the north of Ragland towns, that the s 
Tage attendance in the churches of the city of lant 
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A. C.— Rowe means broken on the wheel "referring | 
the most shameful of all the punishments kuewn | 
France—and was applied to dissolute men to tntimat. 
that their careers ought to terminate to that ag 
manner. It was first applied to the associates of 
infamous Regent Urieans 
R. C.—it has been stated that the human mind |.. 
but a faint idea of the maguitude of the sum total | 
cluded in the term million. Asan illustration, it m» 
be stated that if a man should reach the age ef o 
hundred gears, he would not have lived for a willion 
hours, tad numbers failing short one hundred a: 
twenty-five thousand of thet amount 
7 f the many ener ten ot See & 
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herself to say what she did not mean. Many “My dear young friend, it is an ungracious, street, which I knew ata glance. It was the provide you a comfortable bed, and some addi- | fowi into actual contact with the note. She es inane ve."'—The weet elegant oulte of resume tn | 
and many a time did I receive just such objurga- | and peculiarly disagreeable task, for me to show boast and pride of Paris, the world-renowned | tions to your furniture. All the space from this | stopped, picked it up, and apparently read it at pao Mega Me Ps en Regd yon Png ope 
tions ; for, as they did no good, they were natur- you the fallacy of your sanguine exp Boulevard ; so called because it occupies the site | point to the summit of the tower will be your | once. She then turned towards the window, picte iiiumioation ¥, 14 taper and UOT gaa burwere 
ally very soon repeated, and with precisely the | jut I would commit an act of signal injustice, of the boulevards, or ramparts, which constituted | own, to use as you think proper; but I am in-| which I had described in the note, bowed low, pclae mers prong Sa 
same effect as before. and even cruelty, if I did not tell you the whole | ® part of the fortifications of Paris prior to the | structed to request that you will not descend any | and disappeared among the trees that grew there. oi a ele a 
I did not mean to vex or disobey my parents. | truth. You have not made a perpetual motion, | times of Louis XIV. Even at that early hour, | lower, at present.” If I had been asked what I hoped to gain by 
In most things, I was as obedient, certainly, a8 | as you would see at once if you were better in- | this great thoroughfare was thronged with pass- This seemed to be rather overdoing the thing | this adventure, I would certainly have been at a FROM OVER THE WATER. 
boys generally are. But this one petty peccadillo | ¢o¢med upon the subject of mechanics and the ers—that motley collection which characterizes | in the way of precaution, but a few days’ con- | loss for a reply. Still, however, I had a vague John Bull does not always speak in “ than 
of “tinkering in the garret,” I could not give up. | Jaws of motion; but you have done something | the towns of continental Europe. This was the | finement was no great matter, when compared | expectation that something would “turn up,” from his native oaks ;” his voice is not alw: 
Many and many atime, I went to work in the | petter—you have displayed, in the construction | first opportunity I had had of seeing any num- | with the magnitude of the object I had in view. | and I awaited that something with feverish rest- sonorous, dignified and imposing ; sometimes 
fields, resolving to remain there faithfully | of this machine, abilities of a high order, which, | ber of French people, or indeed of foreign peo- | I assented to the man’s requisition, and furnished | lessness. My fever had time to cool. Four whines, and very often he snarls. In a rec 
throughout the day; but all at once some new | jr properly trained and directed, will make you ple of any sort. him with a list of the articles I wished to have. | days elapsed, and all remained as before. On number of the London Saturday Review 
erotchet would dart into my brain, and then | an honor to your friends and a benefactor to A single glance would have sufficed to show | He was communicative enough in most matters, | the fifth, I saw the lady ride slowly past, on journal of very great pretensions, we find 
nothing, positively nothing, could prevent me your race. Sit down, and let us havea talk | me that I,was not in an American city. There | but I found it impossible to learn from him where | horseback; and just as she was entering the following remarks: “It is difficult, and o 
a from seeking the garret, and “trying on” my | about it.” were many points of difference. ‘The well-dressed | my prison-like habitation was situated. wood, she waved her handkerchief in the direc- than difficult to fathom, or even to appreh: 
7 new notion. We did sit down, and we did have a talk about | Persons, indeed, looked much like the same class As soon as he was gone, I set out on an ex- | tion of the window where I was. the great Amegican mind in ite popular asp 
“ Tinkering,” as my mother called it, was the it, which talk, in less than ten minutes, utterly | With us; but the proportion of well-dressed peo- | ploring expedition. It was not of long duration. It had been cloudy all that day, and at night What it seems to produce on the most exag, 
one darling hobby of my life. Dame Nature had | gemolished all those magnificent, castles in the | ple was greatly smaller than it would have been | There was a considerable extent of winding | it began to rain heavily. It was uncommonly ated bealo is the manner of life and the dome 
given me a set, a kink, a bias, tinkerwise, which | gir which Bill Barkins and I had been so assid- | in an American town, at that hour. And as for | stair, and two or three more little rooms between | dark. Sometime after midnight, I was partially habits of English village society. The 
. {found it utterly impossible to resist. A few uously constructing. the “ rag, tag and bob-tail,” they certainly pre- | my quarters and the top of the tower. The stair | aroused from sleep by what seémed to be a taste for scandal and gossiping, the same pri 
bs old tools and bits of metal, which I had with in- It was truly a bitter disappointment, but, like | Sented a far more pic than | L afterwards found very convenient for exercise. | human voice. I turned lazily over, and was tious self-important estimate of their own 
finite pains collected together, constituted the | some bitter medici , most whol and salu- | they would have done in the United States. My chief object was to discover a window from | about to fall asleep again, when I heard a repe- local concerns, the same habit jn which ey. 
. glory and delight of my early days. I had tary. I clearly perceived the truth of every word There we' rpg rsce—mal and female | which I could obtain a satisfactory viow of things tition of the sound. I listened, and could hear body indulges, of canvassing everybody ¢) 
4 placed them in the garret, where I had extempo- | the stranger uttyred ; and in that shortinterview, —of ever} kf The most conspicu- | on the outside; but in this I was disapp distinctly, mingled with the noise of the fulling business, characterizes our transatlantic cou 
~~ rized a tude work-bench, and there some of the | 7 ee more really useful, practical informa- | °US, perhaps, was the queer-looking, high-crowned | They were all small apertures in a very thick | rain, a man’s voice crying “Hillo!” and with a and our own rural communities, That Ame 
a Se happiest hours of my life were passed. tion, than I had gathered in the whole of my pre- | Norman cap, or bonnet Cauchois, rising, story | wall, guarded on the inside by stout irou bars. At genuine English accent. has no stake in general politics and in the co: 

a My father was a small farmer, barely able by | yious life. When we went down stairs again, I | above story, and sometimes to a height which | that height, therefore, nothing but sky and clouds Greatly astonished, I bounced out of bed, call- of nations, that it has a very cheap press, 

- industry and economy to support himself, his | found that my father was acquainted with the | ™ust be as inconvenient to the wearer as it is | could possibly be seen through any of them. ing out—“ Who’s there?” and at the same time that most of its life is spent in boarding-ho 
wife, and son, ona rocky, sterile farm. Ihad | stranger, whom he called Doctor Burroughs. | grotesque and ridiculous to the behold Having ascended as high as possible, I turned | hurrying on my clothes as fast as possible. and drinking-bars, accounts for the fact that 
had brothers and sisters, but they were all dead | He was a retired physician, who lived in a vil- Another distinguishing feature was the great | my attention downward ; but my explorations in “A friend,” replied the voice ; and then added occurrences which agitate public opinion 

. now, and my parents’ hopes were centred in me lage, a few miles distant, and devoted nearly all | number of military uniforms. Sentinels were | that direction came to a very speedy and abrupt | —« If you can, come hither.” engage public talk, are of a character infin: 
alone. It often grieved me sorely to think how | his time to scientific pursuits, being particularly | posted all about, and blue coats and red breech termination. A Jously thick and heavy “ Where is ‘hither? ” smull and degradingly personal and petty 
little I had done to fulfil even the reasonable ex- | fond of practical mechanics. He kindly invited (pantalons de garance) were to be seen in every | iron door, placed in a part of the stairway which “Up here—at the window.” low moral tone always prevails in a na: 
pectations of my parents; but, as the French | me to go and see him. I did so, and found the | direction. It was not for their beauty, certainly, | seemed to have been contracted for that purpose, The bed was set up, and the window-sill scaled, society. A small English country town is 
say, the tinkering propensity was “ stronger than | acquaiutance thus formed of the very highest im- | that red pants were adopted by the French army. | barred my approach. It had of course been shut | in less than half a minute. I had hardly time to epitome in its genera! talk and local intere 
1,”—* plus fort que moi.” My parents were | portance to me. In fact, out of a million of | Perhaps it was to be as unlike the British as they | and locked since we came up. push away the bars, before I felt myself grasped all that is narrow minded. And the Us 
working against fate, when they tried to make @ | men, I would not have found one other indivi- | Possibly could be. Though rather inclined to smile at all this ex- | by a pair of Herculean arms, which dragged me States reproduce this. The American new, 

5) farmer of one who had been fore-ordained to be | dual from whose society I could have derived so Every one of these red-legged soldiers carried | cessive caution, I was nevertheless disposed to | out of the window. I felt the out-door air, and pers only print what the market-place, and 
a tinker—or at least a tinkerer. many advantages. an uncommonly short sword, which made him | consider it rather in the light of a tribute to the | the rain falling on my head, and I expected table, and the reading room of one of our « 
The propensity to which I refer had been ex- By the arguments of my new friend, my father | look not unlise a butcher with his knife stuck | extreme importance of my invention. I returned every instant that the arms and I would go down agricultural towns indulge in. Were it not 
ercised upon a great variety of objects, and while | and mother were eventually led to believe that | into a sheath by his side. But Iam not writing | to my room, and before night I was comfurtably together into the black abyss, and be dashed to the scale on which public interests are pitch: 
my attention had been thus divided, was com- | there might be something in “ tinkering,” for all; | ™y travels, and it will not do to dwell upon mat- | fixed in my new quarters. atoms on the earth and the rocks, far below. England by our connections with a large 
paratively manageable. But after a while every | ang they at last consented, though with much re- | ters like these. I soon began to think it time for The next morning, my labors commenced. But the arms still sustained me. What sus- elevating system such as that which the 
faculty of my mind and every muscle of my fin- | juctance, that 1 should make it the business of | me to be getting back to the hotel. I therefore | All my communications with the imperial work- | tained them, I could not imagine. I could learn European political family involves, we mi, 
gers became concentrated upon one single object, | Jife, turned down a street which appeared to run in | shops were made through the moustached agent, nothing, except by the sense of touch. Sight perhaps, with our cheap newspapers, be + 
and the garret of course was more pertinaciously | Ihave not yet made a fortune by my trade, | that direction, and which [afterwards knew tobe | and I had soon the satisfaction of knowing that | was wholly useless. Presently I was let down brought down to the American standard. | 
sought than ever. In fact, I think the greatest | but I have done better for myself, and obtained | the Rue Vivienne. a considerable number of my guns were in pro- | upon some firm substance—and yet it was not eign politics keep us from stagnating into 
proof of self-denial I ever exhibited was in some- | more comforts for my parents, than I ever could After traversing this street for some distance, | gress. I remained until they were completed, exactly firm, or not stable, at all events, for I scum of American public matters.” 
times at least tearing myself*away from my be- | have done by the most assiduous cultivation of | I came to a place where I noticed a sort of nar- | tried and approved, and then I demanded my re- | felt myself swaying and tossing to and fro, as if ‘The above, with its impudent assertions 
loved garret, at the call of duty, and of my father | our poor farm. But it is not my purpose to | row passage on the left, and a crowd of people | lease and the fulfilment of the contract, the | I had been seated in a boat, upon a stormy sea. assumptions, is a nice specimen of the sor 
and mother. write a history of my life. The details 1 have | continually pouring through it, and down a short | terms of which I had left wholly to the gener-| “Hold on, now!” said the voice I had heard staff with which English journals occasion 
When my new project was started, I was about | already given, have been merely for the purpose | flight of steps. I followed them, and soon | osity of his imperial majesty. To my surprise, | before. I did hold on, with all my might; but regale their readers at the expense of the ¢ 
fourteen years of age. My idea was an original | of introducing myself, and letting it be known | found myself in what would almost have passed | and anxiety also, no notice was taken of my de- | to what, I had no idea. In the meantime, I de- western republic, twice victorious of Britai 
one, at least with myself, and I firmly believed | whoI am. My principal object is to give the | for fuiry-land. I was in one of the courts of an | mands and veh ances, except that | bated with myself the question whether I was the stern trial of arms, and oft vietorious « 
j that it was destined to cast a halo of imperish- | outlines of a single incident of my life’s history. | immense palace, the lower story of which was | I received a few trifling excuses and ridiculous | awake, or whether this was not all & preposterous her in many of the arts of peace. This is 
able glory around my name forever. Such was | I will consequently pass over in silence all that | divided into many hundreds—perhaps tl ds | equivocations. dream. Before Ihad come to a decision, 1 felt a John Bull “snarl” --the “whine” co 
my enthusiasm, that many times, when obliged | happened to me ly, till L reached my | —of shops, of extraordinary brilliancy, devoted One day my jailor, as I began now to consider | sudden jar, like that of a boat which comes in when John Bull is quaking in his shoes at + 
to work hard all day, I have gone home at night, } twenty-ninth year. Ihad been paying a good | to the sale of books, jewelry, and fancy goods | him, préceeded to gather up all the tools I had | contact with the land. “ Here we are!” cried menace of imperial France, and wonders 
gone to my work-bench, and never quitted it till | deal of attention to the subject of improvements | of all descriptions. The effect was truly splendid. | been using, remarking that I would have no | the voice ; and with the assistance of the arms Brother Jonathan, his blood kinsman, look» 
Bu d to my breakfast in the morning ! in fire-arms, and had invented a rifle which is Connecting the various courts, were magnifi- | further use for them. The man’s back was | out I stepped on terra firma. . his pitiable plight with indifference, or 
My mighty project was nothing less than the | now in general usc. At length my mind was | cent galleries or passages, among which I soon turned, and by a sort of instinctive movement I I had been in a balloon, which had been chuckling pleasure. A stupid people may 
construction of a “ perpetual motion,” on an en- | specially directed to that desideratum in gunnery, | recognized the “ Galerie Vitrée,” or “ Galerie | snatched up and concealed in my sleeve a very | moored directly beside my window, so that I mit cheerfully to alternate lubrications of 
¢ tirely new plan. I had but one confidant—a boy | @ piece of artillery which should bear the same | d’Orleans;” and then I knew where I was. I | small steel saw. The tools were taken away, 














of my own age. His admiration for my abilities 
had always been unbounded. In fact, he regard- 
ed me aa a sort of cross between Sir Isaac New- 
ton and the Admirable Crichton. Of course he 
was a firm believer in the perpetual motion, and 
he often exhorted me, with stuttering enthu- 
siasm, never, never to part with the patent-right 
for less than a hundred thousand dollars! To 
my great mortification, my father and mother 
were both utterly skeptical as to the merits of my 
darling scheme. They wanted me to be a far- 
mer, and looked with contempt upon my “tin- 
kering”’ with wheels and levers, which they con- 
sidered a positively sinful waste of time. 

One summer's day, I was at work in the back 
yard, fixing up a wind-mill to move the dasher 
of the churn. I had already constructed one for 
this purpose; but my mother declared that it 
was just twice as much trouble as the common 
churn, moved by her own hands; for it always 
took one person to manage the churn, and anoth- 
er to tend the windmill. This was intended to 
be an improvement upon that, with important 
additions. While I was thus engaged, a travel- 
ler rode up, and asked for a glass of water. 

“Did you make that?” he asked, after con- 
templating the mill for some time. 

“Yes, sir,” replied 1; “I made it. But the 
like o’ that aint nothing to make.” 





relation to the ordinary cannon, which the im- 
proved rifle and musket do to ordinary small- 
arms. 

After years of patient thought and persevering 
labor, I accomplished my object, and in such a 
manner as to equal my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. It was my desire that the government 
of my own country should become the proprie- 
tor of this invention, and I offered it to “ Uncle 
Sam,” on unusually liberal terms. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary that I 
should state here, my negotiations with the Uni- 
ted States government utterly failed; and after 
haunting the public offices for more than a year, 
I finally came to the conclusion that I was wast- 
ing my time foolishly and fruitlessly, and there- 
fore bade adieu to Washington, at once. The 
next week I sailed for Europe, hoping to find 
some of the less free and enlightened govern- 
ments there more tractable. 

My visit greatly interested me. Like most 
Americans of any education, I had been familiar 
with Europe, in books, from my very childhood, 
aud I was delighted with the idea of comparing 
the pictures formed upon the retina of my 
“ mind’s eye” with the realities. My first des- 
tination was the great French metropolis. We 
reached it at night. A vast conglomeration of 
firfully gleaming lights burst upon my vision, 





knew I was in the palace of Richelieu, the pal- 
ace of Orleans, the far-famed Palais Royal. 
Leaving this wonderful pile by the front gate, I 
passed into the well-known Aue St. Honoré, 
whence I soon found my way to the Rue de 
Rivoli and to my hotel again, sharp-set for 
breakfast. 

After a plentiful meal, 1 went out again and 
called at the hotel of the American embassy, but 
neither Judge Mason nor his secretary was in. I 
then proceeded to the chief bureau of the war 
department. I found no difficulty in getting 
admission, and was at once ushered into the 
presence of some prominent official. 

I had studied French well, with the assistance 
of Dr. Burroughs; and with many opportunities 
for practice, I spoke the language better than 
most Americans. The man in authority having 
examined my model, my drawings and speciti- 
cations, and heard my explanation of them, ex- 
hibited a great deal of interest in the affair. He 
summoned an attendant, gave him some order 
which I did not hear, and then returned to me 
and continued his examination. 

About half an hour later, and in consequence 
of this order no doubt, another person entered 
the room, who was introduced to me as a confi- 
dential agent of the emperor. He was a rather 
stern and stifflooking individual, with a very 











and I made up my mind to consider myself a 
prisoner, perhaps for life. For what reason, I 
was utterly unable to imagine. 

One thing was very certain—if those who had 
confined me, wished to blot me out of existence, 
they would have no difficulty in doing so with 
impunity. No human being but themselves 
knew what had become of me; and as fui 
escaping, nothing but a pair of wings would 
avail me anything in the eyrie where I was 
perched. 

As days, weeks and months wore tediously 
away, I began to conceive an irrepressible long- 
ing for a look out of the window, that I might 
see what kind of a place I wasin. This could 
only be effected by cutting away the iron bars 
which prevented me from even getting my head 
into the window. I had carefully preserved the 
saw which I had secreted, and with that I was 
resolved to cut away the bars. 

Turning my bedstead up on end, I soon 
reached the window, and worked away patiently 
till I had sawed every bar almost intwo. I then 
filled up the cavities with tallow, and waited till 
three o’clock, the next afternoon, when my 
keeper made his last visit for theday. The mo- 
ment he left ms, I climbed up, broke out the 
bars, and thrust in my head and shouk ders, which 


could be placed in the car, after which the valves 
were opened and long lines used to assist me 
ant the owner of the arms down to earth again. 

The lady who picked up my note was English, 
and had two brothers, Englishmen, in Paris. 
Her husband was a Frenchman, a staunch repub- 
lican, and a famous ballooniot. She was in the 
habit of walking and riding in the vic inity of the 
tower in which I was confined, which was an old 
stracture, the property of the French govern- 
ment, and situated in a retired corner of the Bois 
de Boulogne, in sight of Paris, though in a spot 
hardly ever visited by any one. 

Upon seeing my note, the husband and broth- 
ers, who were anything but friendly to the 
emperor, resolved to assist me. They had a 
balloon nearly ready for inflation, and choosing 
a dark, rainy night, when sentinels were all com- 
fortably housed, they effected my liberation in 
the manner which I have already described. 

Means had been provided for iny immediate 
flighi, and before the close of another day, I was 
in London. Before my arrival there, I discovered 
my moustached friend at the tower was the em- 
peror himself, and one of the first things I saw in 
the newspapers was an account of the wonderful 
new cannon invented by Louis Napoleon. Two 
lines of the imperfect description convinced me 
it was my own gun—and tie riddle of my im- 





the cavity was barely large enough to receive, 


prisonment was solved. 






























soap and rubbings down with brickbaw—# 
telligent people, never. That many of 
newspapers indulge in a good deal of gossip 
admit, and we might defend the practice oo 
ground that the “ proper study of mankin 
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and finally got my head out of the window. But 
I saw nobody, and therefore looked boldly. I 
could see everything on that side of the build- 
ing. There was very little to see, however. 
Merely a bit of meadow, bounded on all sides 
by a forest. There was no living creature to be 
seen ; and though I looked every day afterwards 
for three weeks, I still saw nothing. When I 
was not at the window, I wedged the bars up so 
as to keep them in their places as long as noth- 


7. them. . 
itless as was my search for human beings, 
| I nevertheless clung to the forlorn hope of some 
day making my condition known to the outside 
world, through that window. I therefore tore 

some paper from one of my books and wrote a 

note with my pencil, giving a brief history of my 

adventure, and earnestly begging the assistance 
of the finder of the note. With a strip of wood 
, which I found in one of the rooms, I made a 
bow and some arrows, to one of which I tied 
my note, and kept the whole apparatus in the 
window. I had almost entirely lost the hope of 
| seeing any one, and was beginning to get careless 
, about looking out, when one afternoon my eyes 
, were blessed with the sight of a bonnet and 
shawl, and no doubt a woman beneath them— 
though I could see nothing besides but a vast 
expanse of hoop and gown. 
| The sight put me all in a flutter. The mere 
, fact of being a woman was presumptive evidence 
, Of kind-heartedness. I must get my note to 
, her. She was walking leisurely, but was rather 
| going fromthe building. Not a moment was to 
, be lost. Iwas so eager, and so nervous, that it 
was some time before I could get the arrow 
properly adjusted. At last, however, all was 
ready, and pulling back the string as fur as the 
length of the arrow permitted, I launched my 
, Precious missile into the air. It reached the 
, ground at no great distance from the lady, but 
, fajled to attract her attention. She was about to 

pass without observing it, when something, I 

could not tell what, induced her to diverge a 
, little from the straight path, and that brought her 
, foot into actual contact with the note. She 
; Stopped, picked it up, and apparently read it at 
, once. She then turned towards the window, 
, which I had described in the note, bowed low, 
, and disappeared among the trees that grew there. 

If I had been asked what I hoped to gain by 

, this adventure, I would certainly have been at a 

loss for a reply. Still, however, I had a vague 

| exp ion that hing would “turn up,” 

, and I awaited that something with feverish rest- 

, lessness. My fever had time to cool. Four 

days elapsed, and all remained as before. On 

the fifth, I saw the lady ride slowly past, on 

, horseback ; and just as she was entering the 

, wood, she waved her handkerchief in the direc- 
, tion of the window where I was. 

It had been cloudy all that day, and at night 
it began to rain heavily. It was uncommonly 
dark. Sometime after midnight, I was partially 

, aroused from sleep by what seemed to be a 
, human voice. I turned lazily over, and was 
about to fall asleep again, when I heard a repe- 
tition of the sound. I listened, and could hear 
, distinctly, mingled with the noise of the falling 

rain, a man’s voice crying “ Hillo!” and with a 
, genuine English accent. 

Greatly astonished, I bounced out of bed, call- 

' ing out—‘‘ Who’s there?” and at the same time 
' hurrying on my clothes as fast as possible. 

' “A friend,” replied the voice ; and then added 
—“If you can, come hither.” 

“Where is ‘hither?’ ” 

“ Up here—at the window.” 

The bed was set up, and the window-sill scaled, 

in less than half a minute. I had hardly time to 
push away the bars, before I felt myself grasped 
| | Y a pair of Herculean arms, which dragged me 
! out of the window. I felt the out-door air, and 
the rain falling on my head, and I expected 
every instant that the arms and I would go down 
together into the black abyss, and be dashed to 
atoms on the earth and the rocks, far below. 

But the arms still sustained me. What sus- 
tained them, I could not imagine. I could learn 
nothing, except by the sense of touch. Sight 
was wholly useless. Presently I was let down 
upon some firm substance—and yet it was not 
exactly firm, or not stable, at all events, for I 
felt myself swaying and tossing to and fro, as if 
I had been seated in a boat, upon a stormy sea. 

“Hold on, now!” said the voice I had heard 
before. Idid hold on, with all my might; but 
to what, I had no idea. In the meantime, I de- 
bated with myself the question whether I was 
awake, or whether this was not all a preposterous 
dream. Before Ihad come to a decision, 1 felt a 
sudden jar, like that of a boat which comes in 
contact with the land. “ Here we are!” cried 
the voice ; and with the assistance of the arms, 
out I stepped on terra firma. 

I had been in a balloon, which had been 
moored directly beside my window, so that I 
could be placed in the car, after which the valves 
were opened and long’ lines used to assist me 
and the owner of the arms down to earth again. 

The lady who picked up my note was English, 
| and had two brothers, Englishmen, in Paris. 

| Her husband was a Frenchman, a staunch repub- 
| lican, and a famous balloonist. She was in the 
habit of walking and riding in the vicinity of the 
tower in which I was confined, which was an old 
structure, the property of the French govern- 
ment, and situated in a retired corner of the Bois 
de Boulogne, in sight of Paris, though in a spot 
hardly ever visited by any one. 

Upon seeing my note, the husband and broth- 
ers, who were anything but friendly to the 
emperor, resolved to assist me. They had a 
balloon nearly ready for inflation, and choosing 
a dark, rainy night, when sentinels were all com- 

fortably housed, they effected my liberation in 
the manner which I have already described. 

Means had been provided for my immediate 
flight, and before the close of another day, I was 
in London. Before my arrival there, I discovered 
my moustached friend at the tower was the em- 
peror himself, and one of the first things I saw in 
the newspapers was an account of the wonderful 

new cannon invented by Louis Napoleon. Two 
lines of the imperfect description convinced me 
it was my own gun—and the riddle of my im- 
prisonment was solved. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SapBATARIAN.—The statistical report of church attend- 
ance in England states ‘‘ that only one-third of the Pro- 
tant population attend church on Sundays io Liver- 
pool, and all the north of England towns; that the ave- 
rage attendance in the churches of the city of London 
is not fifty persons on Sundays; that the laboring poor 
or the artizan classes never enter the Protestant Church 
there; and that there are at the least five hundred thou- 
sand persons in London who profess no foes what- 
ever in this evangelical Protestant capital 
M. ave seen it stated that there are now over 
one hundred and fifty — educated female physi- 
cians in the United Sta‘ 
Constant Reaper.—W: illiain the Conqueror, in order to 
ig og night conspiracies. ordered ull fires (and lights) 
put out an hour after sundown throughout the 
wilen of England. This order was called the couvre feu 
order, from the French words signifying cover fire! The 
church-bells in all the towns gave the curfew or cover- 
Jire signal. The custom of ringing the bell for people 
to go to bed continued for centuries afterwards in Eng- 
lana, when the law enforcing it had become a dead letter. 
A. C.—Roue means “ brokeu on the wheel’ "—referring to 
the most shaweful of ull the punishments known in 
France—and was applied to dissolute men to intimate 
that their careers ought to terminate in that degrading 
manner. It was first applied to the associates of the 
infamous Regent Urleans 
R. C.—it has been stated that the human mind has 
but a faint idea of the magnitude of the sum total in- 
cluded in the term million. Asan = 4 


We plead guilty to the sin of having “cheap 
newspapers,” and it is to the circulation of these 
“ cheap newspapers” that our masses owe their 
intelligence, their knowledge of public affairs 
and ability to managethem. We are not indebt- 
ed to John Bull for the idea of “cheap news- 
papers” certainly, though we have to admit that 
we are indebted to him for a heavy influx of 
English burglars, pickpockets, fancy men and 
bruisers which he kindly sends over to instruct 
and civilize us. Luckily for the honor of Eng- 
land, all Englishmen are not like the editor of 
the Saturday Review, and at the same time that 
he is talking about the “scum of American 
public matters,” one of the greatest and most 
popular statesmen of England, returning from a 
tour in the United States, holds up our political 
system to his constituency, and to the British 
public, as a model of imitation in its most impor- 
tant features. 





THE EYE OF THE EAGLE. 

The eyes of all birds have a peculiarity of 
structure which enables them to see near or dis- 
tant objects equally well, and this wonderful 
power is carried to the greatest perfection in the 
birds of prey. When we recollect that an eagle 
will ascend more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that enormous elevation, will 

its Pp g prey, and pounce on it 
with unerring certainty ; and when we see the 
same bird scrutinizing, with almost microscopic 
nicety, an object close at hand, we shall at once 








stated that if a man should reach the age o! 
hundred years, he would not have 5 lived fora millon of of 
hours, the numbers falling short one hundred a 
suents-five thousand of that amount. 

E. the many | slo tote ¢ men of whom Cork 
has ; been the Arthur 
O'Leary, O' Keefe, Barry the e artist, Maclise the artist, 
— Sheridan Knowles the dramatist. 

M.—Tbe old-fashioned Scotch border weapon, called 
the Jeddart staff, was a species of battie-axe. Of a very 
pe tempest, it is said, in the south of Scotland, that 

t rains Jeddart staffs, us in ae the common people 
talk of its raining cats and d 

“ Vovaceur.’’—The miners at 2 ke’ 8 Peak have given the 
nawue of Jefferson Territory to their newly-formed terri- 
tory. It is 417 miles long and 329 broad, containing 

2 od ae miles—more than double the sixe of 
uri. 





“ Ancuitect.”"—The most elegant suite of roomsin the 
world is at the [Hotel de Viile, in Paris. They forma 
circuit of about balfa mile, aud pe for their com- 
plete illumination 9,14 taper and 2337 gas burners. In 
these capacio rooms seven thousand visitors can be 
accommouated at ouce, without discomfort. 





FROM OVER THE WATER. 
John Bull does not always speak in “ thunder 
from his native oaks ;” his voice is not always 
dignified and imposing ; sometimes he 
whines, and \ very often he snarls. In a recent 
number of the London Saturday Review, a 
journal of very great pretensions, we find the 
following remarks: “It is difficult, and more‘ 
than difficult to fathom, or even to apprehend, 
the great American mind in its popular aspect. 
What it seems to produce on the most exagger- 
ated Scale is the manner of life and the domestic 
habits of English village society. The same 
taste for scandal and gossiping, the same preten- 
tious self-important estimate of their own petty 
local concerns, the same habit jn which every- 
body indulges, of canvassing everybody else’s 
business, characterizes our transatlantic cousins 
and our ownrural communities. That America 
has no stake in general politics and in the comity 
of nations, that it has a very cheap press, and 
that most of its life is spent in boarding-houses 
and driuking-bars, accounts for the fact that the 
occurrences which agitate public opinion and 
engage public talk, are of a character infinitely 
smull and degradingly personal and petty. A 
low moral tone always prevails in a narrow 
society. A small English country town is the 
epitome in its general talk and local interest of 
all that is narrow-minded. And the United 
States reproduce this. The American newspa- 
pers only print what the market-place, and tea- 
table, and the reading room of one of our own 
agricultural towns indulge in. Were it not for 
the scale on which public interests are pitched in 
England by our connections with a large and 
elevating system such as that which the great 
European political family involves, we might, 
perhaps, with our cheap newspapers, be soon 
brought down to the American standard. For- 
eign politics keep us from stagnating into the 
scuin of American public matters.” 
‘The above, with its impudent assertions and 
ions, is a nice of the sort of 
stutf with which English journals occasionally 
regale their readers at the expense of the great 
western republic, twice victorious of Britain in 
the stern trial of arms, and oft victorious over 
her in many of the arts of peace. This is the 
John Bull “snarl’’--the “whine” comes 
when John Bull is quaking in his shoes at some 
menace of imperial France, and wonders why 
Brother Jonathan, his blood kinsman, looks on 
his pitiable plight with indifference, or with 
chuckling pleasure. A stupid people may sub- 
mit cheerfully to alternate lubrications of soft 
soap and rubbings down with brickbats—an in- 
telligent people, never. That many of our 
newspapers indulge in a good deal of gossip, we 
admit, and we might defend the practice on the 
ground that the “proper study of mankind is 
man,” that minute traits tend to a knowledge of 
character, that the great world is but an aggre- 
gate of microscopic trifles, etc.; but all we have 
to say is that the practice is general, and not 
national; and that American newspapers deal no 
more in matters of personal gossip than French 
Feuilletons or German Gazettes. What gives its 
spice and value to Pepy’s Diary, and many other 
records of the past, but their personal gossip ? 
The American newspaper reflects all the aspects 
of society, its grand and its minute features ; 
and every one knows that it is grave enough and 
weighty enough at times to counterbalance all its 
innocent gayeties and flictations. But the rebuke 
comes with an ill grace from a member of the 
metropolitan press, which chronicles every item 
relating to royalty and nobility, which supports 
a host of Jenkinses and Yellow Plush who live 
on chronicling the petiinesses of the titled or 
wealthy great. They tell us how Prince Albert 
(we believe they pronounce it Halbert) sneezed, 
and when the Prince of Wales bought a pair of 
new boots—when Lord Fitzfoodle rode in ’Yde 
Park, and how many bell-pulls the Marquis of 
Brandy ford carried off in a drunken spree. 








perceive that he p a power of accommodat- 
ing his sight to distance, ina manner to which 
our own eye is unfitted, and of which it is totally 
incapable. If we take a printed page, we shall 
find that there is some particular distance, prob- 
ably ten inches, at which we can read the words 
and see each letter with perfect distinctness; but 
if we move this page to a distance of forty 
inches, or bring it within a distance of five inches, 
we shall find it impossible to read it at all; a 
scientific man would, therefore, call ten inches 
the focus or focal distance of our eyes. We 
cannot alter this focus except by the aid of spec- 
tacles. But an eagle has the power of altering 
the focus of his eye just as he pleases; he has 
only to look at an object at the distance of two 
feet or two miles, in order to see it with equal 
distinctness. Of course the eagle knows nothing 
of the wonderful contrivance which God has 
supplied for his accommodation ; he employs it 
instinctively, and because he cannot help it. 
The ball of his eye is surrounded by fifteen little 
plates, called sclerotic bones ; they form a com- 
plete ring, and their edges slightly overlap each 
other. When he looks at a distant object, this 
little circle of bones expands, and the ball of the 
eye is thus squeezed into a rounder or more con- 
vex form ; the effect is very familiar to every- 
body ; a person with very round eyes is near- 
sighted, and only sees clearly an object that is 
close to him; and a person with flat eyes, as in 
old age, can see nothing clearly except at a dis- 
tance; the eagle, by'the mere will, can make his 
eye round or flat, and thus see with equal clear- 
ness at any distance. 





Our ortcinaL Noveterres.—By referring 
to our published list of books in another column, 
it will be seen that we offer a large variety of 
entertaining stories from able pens. Every one 
of those romances was written expressly for us, 
and is gotten up in the neatest and most agree- 
able form. We send any six of them that may 
be selected to one address, for one dollar. En- 
close the money to this office, enumerating those 
that are desired, and the books will be sent by 
return of mail, or by express, as may be neenhs ; 
the postage we pay in full. 





Frencu Fasnions.—The favorite and de- 
cidedly most fashionable costumes of the present 
moment in Paris are the war-soiled and patched 
uniforms of the heroes of the Italian campaign. 
The red pantaloons pieced with the white cloth 
torn from an Austrian soldier, excites a burst of 
admiration and enthusiasm, such as the most 
stylish artificers of gentlemen’s paraphernalia can 
never hope to excite even by the most artistic 
creation of his inventive brain and nimble 
fingers. 





ANECDOTE OF Mr. Cuoate.—The follow- 
ing is a specimen of those brilliant utterances 
for which our great lamented advocate was so 
remarkable. Attending the Italian opera one 
evening with a lady, he leaned toward her with 
the extremest gaiety and said, “ Interpret the 
libretto for me, my dear, lest I dilate with the 
wrong emotion.” 





A WELL-PREPARED Imprometu.— At New- 
port lately, Mme. Gazzaniga sang a pretty 
Spanish song—La Narawjera, the Orange Girl 
—and by a cunning arrangement, when she 
asked at the end of each verse, ‘“‘ Chi chiere mas?” 
—Who asks for more?—the members of the 
orchestra replied, “ Zodos”—All of us. 





weer 


Gas.—The American Gas-Light Journal, in 
its third number, gives the details of 245 Amer- 
ican, 7 British American and 2 Cuban com- 
panies, representing a gross capital of thirty- 
eight millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four dollars. 
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Remains oF GENERAL GREENE.—It is now 
confidently asserted that the remains of General 
Greene, whose place of burial has been a matter 
of doubt, are interred at a place called Raise 
Hall, about thirteen miles from Savannah. 





A warp SpreLL.—The following notice writ- 
ten on the door of a school house in Rutland 
Street, would seem to indicate that the “ schvol- 
master is abroad”: “ Kea at the woden house 
necks dor.” 





Farr Deatinc —Round dealing is the honor 
of man’s nature; and a mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in gold and silver, which may make 





the metal work the better, but it debaseth it. 





EDITORIAL INKEDROPS. 

The tight-rope mania is spreading. It is a reg- 
ular equinoctial or “line” storm. 

The cashier of Missouri bank lately threat- 
ened to gouge a man for demanding specie. 

Mr. Davenport has a fine company at the 
Howard Atheneum, and gives good bills. 

The French are talking of a railway to trans- 
port ships across the Isthmus of Suez. 

Madame Grisi and Signor Mario are about to 
visit Madrid to perform in opera. 

The Italian padre Gavazzi, who made such a 
noise in this country, is now in Bologna. 

A submarine cable will be laid between Mar- 
seilles and Oran, in Algeria, in November. 

The Scotch grouse are very plentiful this year, 
and sportsmen of course hilarious. 

The reason why Dickens is not coming to 
America, is that the trip wouldn’t pay. 

Mount Vesuvius has been “erupting” lately. 
The lava has been “ squelching out” profusely. 

It is very refreshing to hear a cockney sing, 
“The ’orn of the ‘unter is ’eard on the ’ill.” 

The American-built Russian frigate General 
Admiral is exciting great attention in Exfrope. 

Favorable accounts continue to be received 
from the Pike’s Peak gold miners. 

Victor Hugo and Gen. Changarnier, French 
exiles, refuse to accept the imperial amnesty. 

Louis Napoleon is very magnanimous, he free- 
ly pardons all those he has wronged. 

The London papers tell of the death of a wo- 
man in that city from actual starvation. 

Crawford’s plaster cast of the Genius of Lib- | 
erty, for the Washington capitol, is 27 feet high 

Mrs. Partington makes Shakspeare sdy, 
“ Sweet are the uses of advertisements.” 

If people “know themselves,” some folks 
would make very bad acquaintances. 

“A woman’s arms,” Jerrold says, “ are serpents 
about a man’s neck, killing his good resolutions.” 

Some single ladies have brimstone enough to 
make a match, but can’t catch a spark. 

To marry a woman for money and discover 
she’s a pauper is many & sharper’s deserved fate. 

The Apaches are continually committing dep- 
redations on the settlers’ property in Arkansas. 

We learn from Africa that the price of black 
moneyskins has gone up—from English demands. 

One of the greatest evils of city life is a false 
idea of what makes manliness. 





COST OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
From statements made by Sir Charles Wood, 


~~ Grecign wtems. 


The number of persons who stopped at least 
one day at the Hotel du bouvre in Paris in 1858 
was two hundred thousand. 

In Bombay, India, the deaths by cholera in 
June last, amounted to three or four hundred a 
week. 

News has been received from France that the 
Empress Eugenie is discarding her hoops and 
is about introducing tight sleeves. 

At the Warwick Assizes, England, a young 
lady brought an action against a man named 
Smith, for kissing her, and obtained a verdict for 
£50. 





According to an official return of the Aus- 
trian government, just published, the total loss of 
the army in Italy in killed, wounded, and _pris- 
oners, was 1164 officers and 48,500 men. 

A Roman villa has been discovered by Mr. 
W. Spickernell, at Carisbrooke, in the isle of 
Wight. Itis in the valley which extends to 
Bowcombe, below the castle and near the village 
of Carisbrooke. 

The long-talked-of submarine telegraph be- 
tween Spain, Cuba,and other West India Islands, 
a decreed by the Spanish government, 
and nothing now appears in the way of its speedy 
commencement. 

Prince Louis, of Bavaria, brother of the Em- 
press of Austria, is about to marry (morganati- 
cally) Mile Mendel, a Jewess, the caughter of a 
jeweller. The lady will assume the title of 
Baroness de Walherse. 

The pupils of the Rome Normal School, un- 
der of Mr. » have given a con- 
cert, in which bovine from’ Mozart's ‘Twelfth 
Mass, ete., were performed. One of the songs 
is spoken of as having been “so intensely 
pianissimo that it was scarcely above a whisper.” 

The death of General Sir John Slade, Bart, 
G. C. B., loses to the British army its oldest 
living member, save one. Had he lived but a 
few months longer he would have completed 
eighty years of military service, his commission, 
as Cornet in the Tenth Hussars, bearing date 
May 11, 1780. 

Among the captured guns drawn in the pro- 
cession of the French military, August 14th, was 
one with this inscription on the breach: ‘Arsenal 
of Paris, 2d year of the French Republic,” and 
round on the muzzle, “ Liberty, Equality. ” |e 
must have been taken by the Austrians in the 
wars of the revolution. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


. Time—a thing with which we wear ourselves 
out in trying to kill. 

Other vices choose to be in the dark; only 
pride loves always to be seen in the light. 

Watching for riches consumeth the flesh, and 
the care thereof driveth away sleep. 








Secretary for India, in the House of C » 
it appears that on the 30th of April; 1857, the 
Indian debt amounted to $297,000,000, and the 
interest to $12,625,000. The expenditure for the 
year ending April, 1858, had been $201,130,000, 
of which $62,805,000 was for army expenses ; and 
the revenue had been $158,530,000 ; leaving a 
deficiency on one year alone of $42,600,000. 
This was before the breaking out of the mutiny. 


’ The expenditure, up to April, 1859, as nearly as 


could be estimated, was $242,500,000, the rev- 
enue $169,000,000, leaving a deficiency of 
$73,500,000, which,added tg the deficiency of 1858, 
made the total loss in two years $116,100,000. 
The Indian government had borrowed $52,- 
780,000 in India and $57,810,000 in England. 
The debt of India has thus been raised to 
$407,900,000, the interest being $17,820,000. 


‘It was estimated that at the end of 1860 the In- 


dian debt would be $479,180,000, and the inter- 
est on it $19,500,000; the expenditure would 
probably be $230,000,000, and the revenue 
$180,000,000, which would leave a further de- 
ficiency of $50,000,000. The secretary thought 
that a saving of $20,000,000 a year might be 
made in the army. Its present strength was 
431,600 men ; this included 110,000 Europ 
The number of the latter must be increased ; 
that of the former reduced. The recent out- 
break had been confined to the military, the 
native civil population having taken little or no 
part in it. 








“Lawson’s Nervous Curative.” — This 
article, for sale by M.S. Burr & Co., 26 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, is creating considerable re- 
mark fiom its singular success and almost magic- 
like cure of all nervous complaints. We have 
seen certificates from well-known persons who 
have been entirely cured by its use, in forty-eight 
hours, of nervous afflictions endured for years ! 
The “ Curative” is obtaining a popularity com- 
mensurate with its wonderful efficiency. 





Louis Naro.eon.—Some of the anti-Napo- 
leon writers are getting up a story that Louis 
Napoleon is rendered sleepless by visions of 
dead Austrians slain at Solferino. Nonsense! 
If the victims of the coup d’état don’t trouble his 
rest, the slaughtered. foes of Italy will never 
haunt him. 





VeERSATILITY.—In Paris there is a man who 
advertises that he ‘ writes sermons for clergy- 
men, explains the language of flowers, and sells 
baked potatoes ;” and in Hanover Street there is 
a man who sells “ molasses candy, fine-tooth 
combs, lamp oil, and oysters.” 





+—wce 


Sream on Horse Ratrroaps.—One of the 
Philadelphia city railway companies is having a 
four horse steam engine constructed, which in a 
few weeks will be applied to one of the cars, by 
way of testing its practicability. 





Youne America.—We met George Francis 
Train, Esq., the other day. He is ona flying 
visit to this country, looks finely, and is as full 
of pluck and spirit as ever. 





. 
GariBaLp1.—Madame Tussaud, of London, 
has just added to her collection a model of Gar- 
ibaldi in wax. He should be “ made of sterner 
stuff.” 


+ 





New History.—William Gilmore Simms, 
the poet and novelist, has just finished, his 
History of South Carolina.” 





Hon. Pierre Sovite.— This distinguished 


Negli and procr in all sorts of 
business, are of most ruinous tendency. 

Pride was not made for man, nor furious anger 
for any one that is born of a woman. 

A truly grateful heart may not be able to tell 
its gratitude, but it can feel, and love and act. 

Conviviality is not conviviality when it be- 
comes the foundation for midnight orgies over 
the bottle. ‘ 


S body defines charact 





as “the only per- 


Women dread a wit as they do a gun; they 
are always afraid lest it should go off and injure 
some one. 

Meerschaum—a good ground for an artistic 
ee gper ly in drawing and coloring after the 

utch school. 

Montaigne, the great French writer, on one 
occasion, set down in his book of expenses: 
“ Ttem, for a fit of idleness, one thousand 
pounds.” 

A popular writer says that a woman “should 
be won by Certainly—win first her 
ears and eyes, then her a then her lips, and 
then her hand. 

The most influential man, in a free country at 
least, is the man who has ability, as well as the 
courage, to speak what he thinks when occasion 
may require it. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the sun 
went down is weaving when it comes up to- 
morrow. 

“A great lie,” says the poet Crabbe, “is like 
a great fish on day land; it may fret and fling, 
and make a frightful bother, but it cannot hurt 
you. You have only to keep still and it will die 
of itself. 

Many acre when they find themselves in 
danger of shipwreck in the voyage of life, throw 
their darling vices overboard, as other mariners do 
their treasures, only to fish ‘them up again when 
the storm is over. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


If a man marry a shrew, are we to suppose he 
is shrewd * 

Of which sex is the post-office? The mail 
sex. 

The Post calls Noah Webster an enchanter 
because of his awful spells. 

Why is a bed cover like a blister? Because 
it’s a counterpane (counter pain). 

Why is a blunt knife, partially ground, like a 
young pickpocket? Because it is a little 
sharper. 

Why are swallows like a leap head over 
heels? Because they are a summer set (a som- 
erset). 

Why was Adam’s wife called Evet Because 
when ‘she appeared man’s day of happiness was 
drawing to a close. 

Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows? Because they can’t go off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 

If a dog's tail is cut off entirely will it not in- 
terfere with his locomotion? “ Not exactly; in 
will not affect his carriage, but it will stop his 
waggin’. 

A physician in Louisville has discovered that 
by living principally on buttermilk, a human be- 
ing may prolong existence to the period of two 
hundred years. Bring along your buttermilk ! 

Any paper can publish the appointments after 
the coming in of a new adminisiration, but what 
paper in the world is large enough to publish 
half the disappointments # 

“ What makes the milk so warm?” said the 
cook to the girl when she brought our canful to 
the door this morning. “ Vliease, mum, the 
pump handle s broke, and missus took the water 
from the boiler.” 

Talleyrand, when asked by a lady famous for 
her beauty and stapidity, how she should rid 
herself of some of her troublesome admirers, 
replied, “ You have only to open your mouth, 
madam.” 

Sam Smith was rated as mate in his father’s 
ship, the Happy-go-Lucky. In his own quaint 
way he called in at Taylor's Academy, as he 
said, “just to learn Freuch and navigation that 
afternoon, as he was going to sail fur Marseilles 








gentleman has recently been visiting New York. 


in the morning.” 





sonal | property which everybody looks after fur , 
you, 
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~ Quill and Scissors. 


The receipts of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, for July, were 
$60,018 82. This is the largest sum received 
during any one month since the Board was or- 
ganized. “The receipts for the months of June 
and July amounted to about $100,000. The to- 
tal receipts for the year ending July 31st, inclu- 
ding donations and legacies, amounted to 
$326,000. 

New Orleans is the place for duels. The cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Republican tells how 
two gentlemen went out together with sharpened 
foils, neither knowing how to fence. They 
dashed savagely at each other—one received the 
foil in his side, the steel passing completely 
through to the hilt, the other received an inch or 
two of cold weapon in his gentle frame. 

For some time past a man has stood upon a 
street corner in Chicago with a screen over his 
eyes, and a placard on his breast, on which was 
set forth, in pitiful words, an account of his blind- 
ness. A few days since, a benevolent policeman 
restored him to sight, by simply removing the 
serecen, beneath which he found a very service- 
able pair of eyes. 

A building 400 feet square, and 40 feet from 
the base to the roof, has Leen erected in Houston, 
Texas, constructed of a material which is com- 
posed of sand, shells and cement, which forms a 
wall of solidity equal to stone. It looks as solid 
and durable as if made of granite, and costs less 
than if constructed of wood. ~ 

At Old Point Comfort, a party of United States 
soldiers have been trying to wear out @ gun 
weighing 15.600 pounds. It is loaded with 10 
pounds of powder, and carries a ball weighing 
128 pounds. It has already been fired more than 
a thousand times. Near it are two guns which 
were tired 2500 times at Pittsburg. 

One night lately, Matthias Erhardt, engineer 
on the New York Central Railroad, ran a train 
from fown Line to Rochester, fifty-four miles, in 
sixty-nine minutes, muking two stops, and tak 
ing wood and water once. ‘This is said to be the 
fustest time ever made in the United States. 

Notwithstanding all the swagger and blaster 
of Young America, it is the old heads who are 
managing our affairs. Our President is a man 
of 70; the Secretary of State is 77; the actual 
Commander-in chief of our armies is 73 ; and our 
Chief Justice 82! 

In old times the ministers were not very par- 
ticular as to how their salaries were raised. Par- 
son Smith, of ancient Falmouth (now Portland), 
in his Journal under date of June 18th, 1757, 
says—— “I received £165 and 33 of Cox, my 
part scalp money ! 

‘Two very fine specimens of the teeth ofa mas- 
todon were exhumed from an upland near Roge 
River, Michigan, the larger of which is five 
inches in length and three and a half ia breadth, 
and weighs two pounds and one ounce. The 
other tooth is smaller and broken. 

A toba:conist in Milwaukie was opening and 
arranging a sack or bale of tobacco direct from 
Havana, when he found in the bale a sheepskin 
purse, or bag, containing between six and seven 
hundred dollars in gold, mostly Spanish coin. 

Two gentlemen from St. Louis commenced 
shooting lately, onthe Terre Haute, Illinois, 
Road, and the next evening they had bagged 
one hundred and ninety-five prairie chickens and 
six quail—all shot within twenty-four hours. 

While bathing her face with a mixture of 
camphene and salt, for her complexion’s sake, a 





; Cincinnati belle accidentally set fire to the cam- 


phene, and was burned in a most shocking man- 
ner. One of her eyes is destroyed. 

The city of Norwich is famous for having fur- 
nished members of Congress. There has been 
born in that place, nineteen who have been Rep- 
resentatives, and five who have been Senators in 
Congress. 

Two men named Brown and Sawyer were ar- 
rested for passing counterfeit money in Texas, 
and among their effects were found drafts and 
notes on northern cities to the value of $13,000, 
probably the proceeds of some late mail robbery. 

The New York Shipping List, after glancing 
at financial matters, thinks the great “ panic 
that was to overwhelm us in the course of the au- 
tumn, will have to be postponed until a more con- 
venient season. 

The whole number of dogs destroyed accord- 
ing to law, in New York, during the present sea- 
son, was 9682 dogs and 387 puppies, at a cost of 
14 cents each. 

It is stated that there are 1400 buildings of va- 
rious kinds now in process of erection in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 

The Ohio River water at Cincinnati has be- 
come purified again, and it is now as sweet and 
as wholesome as before its pollution. 

It is said there is more zinc in Wisconsin than 
in all Europe. 


Hlarriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Horatio A. Wil- 
lard to rig: lary Curtis. 

By Kev. Mr. Mannivg. Mr. John W. Green, of Lart- 
—_ Gas: to Miss Mary Marshall. 

y Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. ga H. Crosby to Misa 

uae C. Waitt 

Br oa Dr. Randall, Mr. George Faunce to Miss Mary 
c. Moed 


By /. Dr. daa Mr Elijah If Gammon to Miss 
Matiide N. Walke: 

By Kev. Mr. Caas, Mr. James A. Campbell to Miss 
Anam A Bla ee 

At Chariesto by Mr. Graves, Mr. Waldo P. 

Downing to Miss ry Hcg Mt Kanda MW 

At Chelsen, by Kev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Samuel T Hor- 
ton to Miss Hallett L. White 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr Putnam, Mr. Ralph Kin) on, 
of Danvers, to Miss Susannah Lartiey 

At Salem, by deh Mr. Winn, Mr. James P. Cook to 
Miss Abby KE. Edwards 

At Harvard, by Kev ee. dca teg Mr. Solon F. Whit- 
ney to Miss Lottie ©. Wild 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Sargint, Mr. Oliver M. Thowp- 
ton to Miss Abby 8. aM. Clark. 

At Shrewsbury, by Kev. Mr. McGinley, Mr. Julius A 
Greene to Miss Abbie A. Burridge. 

At Marshfield, by Kev Mr. Howe, Mr. Leonard ( 
Hatch to Mixs Merey J Holmes 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Dr. Stearns, Mr. Gorham 
Tay lor to Miss Susan P Bartiett 

At Brunswick, Me., by Kev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Thomas 
C. Childs, of Boston, to Miss Eliza Townsend. 














In this city, Mr. John Boyle, 34; Mr. Nathaniel Hoop 
er, 568; Mre. Elizabeth Snetiiug, ¥1; Mrs. J. Anna Henry, 
26; Mre Margaret Hennessey, 0; Deacon Josiah Buai- 


stead, Mrs. Mary Ann Stoiger, 63 
At Charlestown, Mr. Noah Butts, 61; Mr. Samuel Ray- 
mond, 71; Mr. Francis G Bigelow, 27 


At Koxbury, Mrs. Susan Linder, 4 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth er. Koasell, 76. 

At Malden. Mr Samuel Brintnall, 45 

At South Reading. Capt Joho Park, 80 

At Milford, Mrs. Joanna T Kankins, 47 

At Wayland, Mrs. Anna P. Sherman, 68 

At Groton, Mr. Luther Gilson, 69. 

At Shirley, Mre Kuth Parker, 94 

At South Gardner, Mrs Amy Ann Howe, 47 

At Templeton, Mr Warren Kobtins 21 

At Belchertown. Mrs. Mary Packard, 2). 

At Newburyport, Mr. Micajah 8 Reed, 51; Mrs. Mary 
Lanford, §1 

At Worcester, Mrs. Laura Lorrimer, 42 

At Fitchburg. Mise Augusta Sampson, 19 

At Greentield, Dr. Jostua Stone, 25; Mrs. Lucia A 
Jones, 27 

Até we mark, Mr. Cyrus Hancock, 54 

At New Bedford, Mrs Ann Linden, 68; Mre Mary FE 
Drew. 27 

At Douglas, Capt. Elisha Bigelow, 72 

At Cohasset, Mr Edmund T Yates, 27 

At Lee, Mr. Habberd Bartlett, 47 

At Provincetoen, Mr Benjamin Lancy, “6 ” 

At Nantucket. Mr. Joseph #. Barrett, 

At Dublio, N. H., Mrs EB. M. Cartis, od aston % 
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OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


ae 
BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


The voice of joy was hushed, 
And sorrow reigned around, 
When we laid away our darling 

’Neath yonder grassy mound. 


O, gently came the angel, 
Wandering in quest of flowers, 

To twine a beauteous garland 
To deck celestial bowers. 


He gathered from our garden 
A bud of promise fair, 

And took our infant darling 
To realms of purer air. 


That here in this cold world of ours 
He said it ne’er could bloom ; 
And told us of a better land 
Away beyond the tomb. 


Tiere we are left to watch and pray, 
For soon he ’ll come again; 

Peace, troubled heart, and meekly bear 
A heavenly Father’s reign! 


0. suffer it to go to him— 
Of such his kingdom is; 

«' For in that beauteous garland there 
.* Our choicest gem is his. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE QUEEN’S OPAL. 
A TALE OF SCOTLAND. 


BY D. C. HARRIS, M. D. 


“Dear father, look around on our castle 
home ; yonder is my own pet lamb bleating its 
unconscious farewell, though it is meant for a 
greeting. See the waving branches of yonder 
tree; you planted it at my birth, to honor the 
future heiress of these broad domains, and yet 
we must now go forth into the lands of stran- 
gers; this, at least, is my country, and it is be- 
cause you can boast the proud blood of a Nor- 
man noble, that we are to leave our all, and beg 
our bread of strangers—do you ask me now, 
father, why I weep ?” a 

This was the reply of Elizabeth Valois, to the 
cheering words of her noble parent. They were 
of the number of the banished ; for Donald Bane, 
brother to the good Malcolm Cean Mohr, had 
usurped the throne which was his nephew’s by 
right, and issued a of banish 
against all foreigners. Of course the poor Sax- 
ons and the proud Normans were alike included 
in this edict; and the number of those who had 
taken refuge in the open court of the generous 
Malcolm, and received wealth and title from his 
hand, was very large. Among others, were the 
Count Valois and his wife, and Scotland was the 
native country of their lovely daughter. 

The sun was fast sinking in the west; broad 
streams of glory spread over the demesne lately 
belonging to the count ; the cattle were straying 

heeded over the beautiful landscape, and apart 
from the rest was a little white lamb, the pet of 
Lady Elizabeth. Tears fell from her eyes, for it 
came in its utter helplessness to her; but she 
dared not take it from the land which was no 
longer her own. Two or three servants, like- 
wise foreigners, were grouped at a little distance 
out of respect to the feelings of their beloved 
young mistress and her parent. 

Valois’s sorrow was not the less that he strove 
to appear cheerful. He had loved to look 
around on his broad lands, and then rest his eyes 
on the slight form of his daughter; for it was 
for her sake that he valued wealth and title. 
Many Scottish nobles had offered marriage, but 
were refused on one plea or another by the lovely 
girl. She declared her intention of preserving 
her affection for her sole surviving parent, undi- 
vided ; but Valois was not satisfied with this. 

He fancied, though he could have given no 
ground for the suspicion, that there was a con- 
cealed reason, more weighty than his comfort, 
though he knew and valued her affection, which 
induced these repeated refusals. He had often 
heard her express a profound contempt of 
wealth; consequently, he now felt proportionate 
surprise at her grief on quitting their high sta- 
tion, and he felt all his former suspicions arise— 
there must be one whose presence she valued 
more than the titled nobles whose offers she had 
received. 

* Betha,”’ he said calmly, and almost mourn- 
fally, “why are you so suddenly changed? You 
will tell me it is parting with these familiar 
scenes and objects, but I know your heart too 
well to credit the assertion. Tell me—is there 
no living being you regret more than these ?” 

She looked for a moment full in her father’s 
face, as if to read his thoughts; then, flinging 
herself at his feet, she sobbed forth : 

“Yes, dear father. Why should I deny it?— 
itis useless now. And O I had intended, as 
you will soon know, to tell you all. My page— 
I have despatched him to bring one hither. 
Father, father—forgive me; Iam his wife. O, 
say that you will call me Betha once more! See! 
he is coming.” 

“Betha,” said the agitated but forgiving 
parent; “this was not well. But you are all 
that is left me of my beloved wife. Rise, rise, 
my child ; let me once again only fancy you my 
pure—Betha, Betha, I forgive you!” And he 
strained her to his breast. “ But what do I 
see ?” he exclaimed, as the husband of Elizabeth 
advanced. ‘“Duncan—the base born son of 
Malcolm? “0, my child, I would that he had 
been poor—but well born! Yet as it is thus, I 
will welcome him, and bid him use you tenderly, 
as I have ever done, and then leave you for what 
will now indeed be stranger's lands and hearts. 

But Elizabeth clung to him, while Duncan 
besought him to listen to him; he told the agi- 
tated Valois that many brave hearts had gath- 
ered round him, Norman and Saxon, to place 
him on the throne. 

Valois cast a look of pride on his weeping 
child; he fancied her seated on the Scottish 
throne—hundreds pressing round her in admiza- 
tion; he raised her on his arms, and taking 
Duncan by the hand, he said : 

“ Betha, Dancan, a father’s blessing rest upon 
you, and may Heaven prosper me as I love you!” 











In a few days, Valois was ding some 














few Normans, while Duncan led the English. 
They succeeded in driving back Donald Bane to 
the Hebrides, whence he had come at the death 
of Malcolm. 

Elizabeth was sitting in her rudely constructed 
tent, anxiously awaiting the issue of the battle. 
Occasionally she sent forth her page, to observe 
and report its progress. He had just now returned 
with the glad tidings that the day was Duancan’s. 

“Now God be praised!” she exclaimed, fall- 
ing on her knees ; but she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Duncan, and her joy was mingled 
with the bitterest sorrow, when he informed her 
that her brave parent was among the slain. 

“But now, Elizabeth,” he concluded, “ you 
are Queen of Scotland. A fairer and more 
noble there is not in Europe. Come, then, dear- 
est—they are asking for you even now—come, 
and show yourself tothem. See! hither come 
our prisoners!” And Donald Bane, with a 
great number of others, entered the tent. 

“Elizabeth,” continued her husband, “ I know 
your disposition well. Your countenance is sad, 
and you would have the prisoners set free—they 
are so, then. Go, Donald Bane, and see you 
come hither no more.” 

“Thanks, thanks, Duncan,” said Elizabeth, 
as the prisoners departed. “But yet I would 
not be a queen. Listen! before I met and 
loved you, in a girlish frolic I sought an old for- 
tune-teller, to hear my fortune fate; and she 
warned me to beware of the glitter of wealth and 

wer.” 

“ Nonsense, Betha,” he continued, in a vexed 
tone; “would you mar all we have given brave 
hearts—among others, that of your father—for ? 
Come, come—you know Malcolm’s children are 
all too young to guide the affairs of a kingdom ; 
do you know one who could better conduct a 
regency than your husband?” 

“Yo, no, dear Duncan—but I mistook you;I 
supposed you were thinking Malcolm’s children 
had no right to their father’s kingdom. Lead 
me forth, then—but O, how anxiously I shall 
look for the day that shall make me yours only ! 
Alas! alas! now I feel I am wedded to a whole 
nation—to misery.” 

Duncan did not give her time to reflect, but, 
pressing his arm around her, hurried her from 
the tent to meet the heart-cheering sound of hun- 
dreds of voices mingled in triumphant shouts. 
She clung closely to the supporting arm, for a 
sickening sensation filled her heart, as she heard 
them hail her “queen!” And even her deep 
sorrow was happiness, compared with what she 
felt when she found herself alone with the corpse 
of her parent. 

She flung herself wildly by its side, and press- 
ing her burning forehead on the cold hand, 
exclaimed : 

“O, my father—my father! was it to make me 
a queen that your life was forfeited? Would that 
you could look upon me now, and tell me that 
Duncan and I were beggars—that we must fly to 
a foreign land! What is it presses so heavily 
on my heart? They tell meI am mistress of 
many brave and willing hearts—that they-love 
me. Duncan, my beloved husband, is with me, 
and yet there is a heavy shadow on my spirit. 
Father, I would that I might pillow my head 
upon your breast, and feel I have nothing to fear. 
But I am forgetting myself ; have I not Duncan 
to fly to? Yes, yes, I will seek him, and will 
not leave him again; for while his arm is round 
me, I feel I am safe, and if his voice whispers 
that Ighall be happy, who will be able to make 
me believe otherwise ?” 

She sought her husband, accordingly. Smiles 
played on her lips again, and to all appearance 
she was completely happy ; but there were mo- 
ments when she still felt the same dreadful 
pressure on her mind—the same presentiment of 
impending evil. Donald Bane had fled to the 
Hebrides, and with him the second son of Mal- 
colm Cean Mohr. The third, Edgar, cherished 
an almost filial love for Elizabeth, and remained, 
forming a part of her court; and in the hours 
when Duncan was obliged to be absent, she de- 
pended wholly upon the young boy for amuse- 
ment. ‘Thus there grew up between them a pure 
and beautiful affection. 

Months passed away, and Elizabeth almost 
began to think that she might, in time, feel an 
attachment to the name of queen. Duncan had 
been some days absent; yet she was happy, for 
Edgar was with her, and she knew that Duncan 
must not neglect the affairs of his people. On 
the evening of the day that she expected his re- 
turn, she was sitting in a long apartment, sur- 
rounded by young men and old, maidens and 
matrons. All were contributing their mite to 
the promotion of general hilarity, when it was 
announced that one well skilled in divining, de- 
sired permission to enter. Bright eyes were 
anxiously turned towards the queen, and the 
young men, though not betraying an equal 
eagerness, were nevertheless well pleased to hear 
permission given for him toenter. Immediately 
there came an old man, with a long white beard 
hanging down to his waist, while his tottering 
steps were guided by a young man of about 
nineteen years of age. 

Soon there were peals of mirth resounding in 
the rudely-built hall, as each bright-cheeked 
maiden or firm-limbed youth was told of some 
love frolic, while the diviner grew, in their sim- 
ple ideas, to something more than mortal. But 
now all was silence, for the old man was 
kneeling before the beautiful young queen, who, 
though there was a smile struggling on her lip, 
was pale and evidently agitated—the more so, as 
the younger stranger fixed his piercing eyes on her. 

Since their entrance, Edgar had become sud- 
denly silent—though he was generally the very 


companion’s side, as he pronounced these words. 
Then, recovering his self-possession, he curled 
his lip in a pleased but almost scornful smile, 
cast another broad stare on Elizabeth, and was 
again beside the old man. The queen’s sur- 
prise seemed to equal his; she withdrew her 
hand, but instantly recovered her gaiety, and 
indeed it seemed rather to increase. She felt re- 
assured from her former fears, and longed for 
Duncan’s return that she might now indulge her 
affection for him, undisturbed by anxiety for the 
future, for she partook largely in the superstition 
of the times, and imagined from the words of the 
old diviner that she should reign long and happily. 

But the night wore away, and Duncan did not 
return. Elizabeth retired with spirits sadly de- 
pressed ; she felt alarmed, even, for he was gone 
with a troop to suppress some wild tribe that had 
rebelled. But Edgar lingered in the hall till all 
had left save the two strangers. 

“Edmund, Edmund!” he exclaimed, seizing 
the younger stranger’s hand; “you have been 
gone a year, and I had almost forgotten my be- 
loved, mild brother, in the fierce-looking young 
man. Has soshorta time changed you thus ? 
But tell me, Edmund, they say you are no friend 
to the good Duncan ; then what can bring you 
hither?—and yonder fierce man, our uncle, 
Donald Bane, in that disguise ?” 

“What brings us hither, Edgar? Why, boy, 
what should, but to take our rights? Whose 
hall is this, if not ours? whose are all the 
broad spreading lands around us? and who is 
king here, if Iam not? You have been living 
here in enchantment, but we will wrest you from 
the spell.” 

“And Duncan,” cried Edgar, pale and trem- 
bling from fear, “say, Edmund, do you know 
the cause of his prolonged absence? Brother, 
brother, I can read that you do in that triumphant 
but dreadful smile. 0, tell me all! I will not 
speak a word to interrupt the story. Only tell 
me that he lives—” 

Edmund burst into a langh which, to his 
brother’s ears, sounded like the yell of a demon. 
But he conquered his rising anger, and inquired 
in a calm, cold tone: 

“Then, what did yonder deceiver mean, by 
saying that our sweet queen should reign long, 
if her own will did not mar it?” 

“Nay, ask him yourself.” 

“T thought,” muttered Donald Bane, who had 
stretched his limbs on one of the benches, and 
half composed him to sleep, “that your own 
stares of admiration could best answer that.” 

“OQ, Edmund, by the memory of our own dear 
mother, think of the helpless state of the beau- 
tiful queen.” 

“Ay, Edgar, she is beautiful; I do not wonder 
that Duncan should wish to place her on a 
throne, or that you should become so fond of 
her. But cheer up, boy—you know you may 
still love your sister.” 

“ My sister! O, Edmund, do you then think 
she can—you know how she loves—alas! loved 
her Duncan—do you think, then, that she can 
ever love his—Edigund, I cannot utter the 
dreadful word: “ 

“Nay, my dainty brother, you may as well 
finish,” Edmand angrily exclaimed ; “you were 
going to say murderer—but you mistake, I have 
not murdered him—I do not even know that he 
has ceased to exist. Besides, you know he may 
have been killed without our knowledge. Now, 
good brother, leave me; I have travelled many 
weary miles since sunrise, and my mind is tired 
with planning for the future. Go—and I will 
sleep, with the image of this same Elizabeth on 
my brain. Farewell!” 

So saying, he held out his hand. Edgar 
slightly touched it, and murmuring a good night, 
retired—but not to rest. He sought the queen’s 
chamber, in which she sat, mournfully pondering 
on the cause of Duncan’s prolonged absence. 

She had thought, till her mind seemed chaos ; 
her face was no longer pale, but flushed, and her 
eyes were painfully bright—there appeared a 
kind of maniac wildness in them. 

“ How is this, sweet mother?” said Edgar, 
addressing her by the title he was accustomed to 
use ; “I sought you, for I thought perhaps you 
were not sleeping. But you are forgetting your 
duty to yourself, to be watching here; lie down 
on yonder pallet, and I will sit here to wait the 
king’s return. I promise you my eyelids shall 
not close.” 

This he urged, hoping she might gain a short 
rest ; he knew, too well, that she would require 
all her energies on the morrow. 

“No, no, Edgar,” she said, hurriedly, “I do 
not need sleep. Tell me—what do you think of 
those diviners? Perhaps you will deem me 
foolish, when I tell you the features of the elder 
have left a strange impression on me. I fancy I 
have seen them before—yet I have thought and 
thought over all I have seen since they called me 
queen—and even of the happy faces of child- 
hood. Yes, I have tried to remember, until the 
empty space around me became peopled with 
human heads—some recalling the pleasant vis- 
ions of infancy, others bringing with them noth- 
ing but misery. But above all, I could see that 
man’s features; and the younger, Edgar, did 
you notice how he fixed his gaze on me ?” 

“You are very fair, my mother, and the 
stranger is young; we must, then, frame an ex- 
cuse for him.” And Edgar smiled. 

O, could those who see smiles gather on faces, 
sometimes know the bitter feelings they conceal ! 
Edgar's was one of those ghastly lip curves, but 
Elizabeth did not observe it. 





To return to the confederates in guilt, Donald 
Bane and Edmund—the former had arisen from 
hjs recumbent posture, and was now in close 





soul of mirth and frolic—and oc lly he ex- 
changed glances with the young diviner; on the 
part of Edgar, they were glances of anxiety and 
surprise—the other’s partook principally of 
warning to silence, for several times, when he 
found himself free from observation, he placed 
his fore-finger on his lips. 

“Lady, thou art beauteous and good,” broke 
on the ears of the listeners, from the old man, 
“and along time thou mayest be queen of a 
loving people, if thy own will mar it not.” 

The young man started hurriedly from his 


Itation with the latter. 

“Ay, ay, I thought,” said Donald, “that the 
blue eyes of Elizabeth Valois had a wonderful 
effect upon you. By my good battle-axe, if she 
were the priestess of some of these convents, I 
should expect you would turn priest.” 

Then, after a short silence, he continued : 

“As for your brother, too, he seems marvel- 
lously inclined, an’ he were able, to wrest this 
goodly inheritance from us; but thank my good 
strength, he is not. Elizabeth and half the 
kingdom shall be yours; the rest appertains to 








me. I was thinking I heard footsteps, Edmund. 
It is Mearus, with his welcome burden.” And 
in another moment, one of Duncan’s followers, 
in whom he had always placed the most implicit 
faith, entered, bearing, with two or three others, 
the bleeding body of Duncan. 

“So, it is well, Mearus,” said Donald. “ Did 
he struggle much ?” 

“Ay, I think he would have left many a proud 
heart on the battle-field. He was well nigh 
making the Mearus earlless; and I was almost 
unnerved when he spoke beseechingly—told me 
of all he had done for me—of his faith in my 
honor ; but then he uttered a name, coupled with 
his own, that thrilled every feeling within me— 
he begged, for the sake of Elizabeth Valois, that 
I would spare his life. Fiend !”—and he loosed 
his hold on the body of the dead king—“ fiend ! 
did you think to bring mercy to my heart by 
naming one whose love alone could warm this 
breast, and which you possessed ?” 

At that moment, there rose up a deadly hatred 
in the bosom of Edmund towards the Earl of 
Mearus ; but disguising his feelings, he sppeared 
well pleased, and turning his eyes from the glassy 
stare of the dead man, he said: 

“And now, Mearus, you must take your re- 
ward and begone. Seek our palace in the He- 
brides ; ere long we will visit you there, and who 
knows but that we may prevail upon this same 
Elizabeth to accompany us? You will then be 
able to press your suit.” 

In accordance with these directions, Mearus 
took a purse of gold and withdrew, to all appear- 
ance well contented. 

“ Farewell!” muttered Edmund; “but you 
may dream long enough of her before you set 
your eyes upon her beauty. Now, Donald, to 
rouse the household—fellows, be firm on the tale 
that you found him murdered.” 

The overwhelming grief of Elizabeth may be 
imagined. There were no tears, though her 
heart was charged to bursting, and her brain felt 
seared. Donald Bane and Edmund revealed 
themselves, giving as a reason for their disguise 
that they feared to be seen openly, though wish- 
ing a reconciliation with Duncan, and asserting 
that they came to learn, if possible, his senti- 
ments towards them. 

Elizabeth listened and believed ; fur @ words 
of Edmund were honeyed for her ear, and the 
voice that uttered them was attuned to the 
sweetest melody. He spoke of his great sorrow, 
wished the murderer’s blow had fallen on him, 
in the stead of Donald, and added many other 
wicked wishes to soothe her grief. 

Donald Bane assumed the reins of government, 
and his first edict was once more a sentence of 
banishment against all foreigners’ In vain she 
knelt, petitioning him for her unfortunate coun- 
trymen. 

“Edgar,” she said one day, as the still faithful 
boy crept to her side, “I have again been *pray- 
ing thy uncle to allow the poor Normans and 
Saxons to remain. Alas, alas! I well remember 
my own feelings the day I was leaving the home 
of my infancy, though I was far happier then 
than now.” ws 

“Listen, mother,” he whispered, taking her 
beautiful hand in his, “Ihave a project in my 
mind, but I must leave you to accomplish it. 
Will you give me that opal ring from your 
finger ?” | 

She smiled mournfully as she did so, and 
passed it on to his own hand. 

“Now, then,” he continued, “I go; do not 
ask me whither, for I would not for worlds listen 
to a word that mightdaunt me. All I grieve for 
is that I must leave you unprotected ard lonely ; 
but, mother, there is one at this court who loves 
you well, will watch over you, and I shall soon 
know when the slightest danger is likely to befall 
you. When you see this ring, know that you 
may do whatever my uncle and brother may urge 
you to, though you should fancy it must result in 
utter ruin. You look surprised, and do not 
imagine they will press you to anything you do 
not like. I cannot speak plainly, but beware of 
doing any action till you see this opal ring.” 

“More trouble, Edgar? And above all, you 
going to leave me, and I may not question 
whither? Come, then, lay your hand upon my 
bosom, and I will bless you with a mother’s bless- 
ing ere you leave me. Now go, and St. Mar- 
garet protect you, Edgar.” 





There was much surmising at the court when 
Edgar’s absence was discovered, and Dunald 
Bane and Edmund felt ill at ease for a few days ; 
but after that period they concluded he left be- 
cause his “ tender conscience could not brook the 
deception practised towards Elizabeth.” They 
guessed not much amiss in that respect ; but they 
little thought whither the heroic boy had turned 
his steps—it was to the court of England. 

Edmund now gave all his thoughts to Eliz- 
abeth. For a few weeks he paid her the most 
devoted attention, until her mind was soothed to 
a comparative calm. He then suddenly made 
her proposals of marriage, which she firm! re- 
jected, but with the greatest kindness. After 
this, he avoided her presence for a few days. 

At length, Donald was proceeding to put the 
edict in execution. Elizabeth saw whole fam- 
ilies driven penniless from the country : then she 
roused herself, and once more taking the way to 
the council-room, threw herself at the feet of 
Donald, and besought his mercy. 

“ You are fair, lady,” he said roughly, but al- 
most kindly, “(and we would do anythixj iu rea- 
son—now an’ you will consent to become the 
bride of King Edmund, your people shall be free 
to sojourn where they list. We will not argue 
the matter now, but by to-morrow night, will ex- 
pect your answer here.” 

Elizabeth’s head did not rest on her pillow that 
night. The morning’s dawn found her irres- 
olute, and besides, she called Edgar’s words to 
mind, and determined not to yield till she re- 
ceived the brave boy’s token. 

Evening was already drawing its gray curtain 
over the west, when she was told that a beggar 
asked alms at the palace gate, and refused to 
leave without speaking withher. Elizabeth was 
ever on the alert to relieve the needy ; and throw- 
ing @ mantle around her, she hurried to the 
place, where she found a middle-aged man, who, 


bending on his knee, held up to her view the 
identical token. 

“From whom do you bring this ring ?”’ she 
exclaimed. 

“7 may not say, fair lady; but I was to tell 
you that you need not fear to do all they ask of 
you.” 

“What, wed Edmund—say, does Edgar ad- 
vise this ?” 

“Lady, I will assure you that you need fear 
nothing—go to the chapel. I may not say more, 
lest from any sudden fear you should reveal our 
plan. 0, if you could but know how narrowly 
ons watches over you—if you knew all, you 
would curse him! Lady, lady,” and he flung 
himself wildly on the earth, “tell me you can 
forgive me; but do not touch me with the hem 
of your garment even—it would be pollution.” 

“ What does this mean ?” she cried, in aston- 
ishment. ‘Is there more sorrow in store for 
me? O, my brain burns—I sometimes fancy 
my senses are leaving me—speak, speak !” 

“ Elizabeth Valois, do you not know the Earl 
oi blexrus ? He who once swore to love you 80 
well—O, that he had also loved yours—I mur- 
dered him whom your young heart worshipped ! 
Duncan fell by this hand.” 

A mist gathered over her eyes, and she bro- 
kenly exclaimed that she feared she could never 
forgive him; but he was gone, and, scarcely 
sane. she retraced her steps to her room. As 
soon as her strength returned, she went to the 
hall, and consented to become the wife of Ed- 
mund, though her very heart sickened with fear 
lest Edgar’s plan should fail in its execution— 
the more so, as they insisted on the ceremony 
being performed at midnight. 

Edmund led her back to her gpom, it might 
almost be said that he carried her there, for her 
feet refused to sustain her. 

“Farewell, my own!” he passionately ex- 
claimed, kissing her feverish lips. “ Farewell, 
but only for a few short hours !”” 

But those hours were fraught with the very 
depth of bitterness, though Edmund took care 
she should not alter her determination. He sent 
to her whole families, Saxon as well as Norman, 
that they might thank and bless her. 

“Leave me—leave me!” she exclaimed, as 
they thronged about her. “I know all you 
would say by my own past experience; and 
Heaven knows I have need to be alone with my 
Maker.” 

Midnight came. Edmund was at her side to 
lead her to the chapel where the priest awaited 
them. All the brave and noble from the Norman 
race were ranged in lines from the altar; Donald 
Bane took her cold hand, and laid it in that of 
the bridegroom. At this moment all started, for 
they fancied they heard a rustling without. 

“ Tt was nothing,” said Donald; “ but we will 
secure the door.” And he hastened towards it 
for that purpose. 

“Sever! while this accursed marriage pro- 
ceeds!” exclaimed the voice of Edgar, as he 
rushed in at the entrance, followed by a whole 
army of English soldiers. 

Elizabeth flew from Edmund’s hated clasp, 
and clung round Edgar’s neck. Donald Bane 
and Edmund knew that resistance was useless— 
they were instantly bound, and borne away to 
prison. The Norman knights welcomed the 
English soldiers, on learning that they were 
come to make them free to live where they 
would. One and all hailed Edgar king. 

But suddenly there was silence, for the Earl 
of Mearus was kneeling before Elizabeth, con- 
fessing his treachery towards Duncan, and telling 
her how he had watched over her since, inform- 
ing Edgar of every passing event. 

“Yet, lady,” he added, “I knew that to your 
pure spirit the very knowledge that he who 
caused his murder was near you, would have 
marred all this brave youth has done to save 
you; and to him this confession is new, for I 
was but too well aware he would not have 
trusted Duncan’s bitterest foe to watch over 
you, though none would have done so more 
jealously.” 

“Mearus,” murmured the statue-like Eliz- 
abeth, “ God knows how much I need forgive- 
ness—I forgive you.” And she, sank to the 
pavement. 

Edgar knelt and raised her head on his knee, 
but ier spirit had flown to its haven—her soul 
was with her Maker. Hardy and rugged as 
were the Norman and English knights, they did 
not disdain to shed tears—glorious evidences of 
a softened spirit. 

History tells us that Edgar displayed a cruel 
disposition, in having the eyes of his uncle put 
out; and that Edmund, in token of his penitence 
for accelerating the murder of Duncan, ordered 
the fetters he had worn in his dungeon to be 
buried with him. 





RROCADES. 

Originally this term was applied only to those 
silks into which gold or silver threads, or a mix- 
tare of these, were interwoven. ‘They were highly 
esteemed by our ancestors, but now their use has 
been discontinued. The richest brocades appear 
to have been made in Italy, where an extensive 
manufactory of them was carried on during the 
thirteenth century. In the manufacture of gold 
brocade a silver wire is gilt, drawn out toa great 
fineness, and flattened. This is twisted around 
silk thread, dyed of a color as near as possible to 
the metal, and interwoven in the fabric. Latterly 
the term brocade is applied to rich stuffs adorned 
with raised flowers, foliage or other ornaments. 
The plan of introducing metals into the compo- 
sition of fabrics was a taste originally Oriental, 
where a love of rich and splendid stuffs prevails 
so extremely. In China and India, it has long 
been the fashion to ornament silk and muslin 
with threads of gold and silver.—Ali About Jt. 





HARD NAMES. 


“ Why on earth, Keziah,” asked Squire Jones 
of his sister, Mrs. Larkin, “did you give your 
boy such an everlasting hard naine! It’s as 
long as & string of dried apples.” “ Well, 

rother, boys are so particular when they grow 
up, andalways want romantic and fine soundi 
names, and so I told my husband we would cal 
the child Peleg Zerubbabel Kise Elkanah Ha- 
bakkuk, and when he gets old enough, he can 
take his choice.” The squire thought it would 
be hard picking, but he did not say so , and Mrs. 
Larkin went on with her knitting in « state of 
serene satisfaction.— Berkshire Gazette. 
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ALICE HAUGHTON. 
THE EX-BACHELOR'S STORY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


Watrace Havenron and I were box 
friends. When he married a beautiful girl 
whom he had long been attached, I shut mys | 
up sullenly in my own room and refused to » 
the face of man. My passions had been und. 
ciplined from childhood. Even till T attain: 
the age of twenty-one I had fits of ungoverna’ 
anger. After that time my pride came tot 
rescue, and I held my tomper down. I lov 
Wallace Haughton as some men love wom 
strongly, ardently, deathlessly, We were . 
most inseparable. Before him I never show. 
the fiend within me. His sunshiny face inves 
ably dispersed the clouds in my breast, 

Never shall I forget the day he first told me 
loved Mary Vernon. Before that I thought 
her as a swoet, angelic woman ; but in that ho.: 
I hated her. 

“ What shall I do?” was the wild, passions 
ery with which I replied. 

“Do? why be just the same loving and be 
loved friend—come and sit by our hearth-stone 
come and live with as. Mary knows how stron;: 
ly I regard you. She has no jealous qual: 
even towards my bosom friend. God bless he 
she is a noble girl.” 

None can tell bat those who are cursed wit 
the same unhappy temperament, with what fe: 
ings I heard Wallace eulogize his beloved. . 
could have struck him for it. I turned away s* 
lenly and walked rapidly off without speakin, 
At last the day came, fraught with so mach ha) 
piness to him. I would not go to the weddin 
and afterwards, when I met him, I treated hi: 
with coldness. There are few natures but wh 
would have resented such conduct ; he did n. 
Thave since thought he pitied me. 

Well, time wore away and brought me bal) 
I became an intimate at his house, and so 
came to regard Wallace and his wife as o 
They furnished me a beautiful room and Iw) 
and came as I listed. By-and-by a daughter » 
born to them. They called her Alice because 
was my favorite name. 

Little Alice Haughton! She was a frag) 
fairy thing, but exceedingly lovely. It wa 
grief to us—yes, at last even to me, that Mi 
Haughton drooped from the date of the birth 
Alice. Some hidden disease, whose germs | 
never showed themselves above the surface 
fore, fastened upon her vitals. So slowly 
faded that Wallace would not believe her ill 
one day when Alice was three years old. Iw. 
there and found the house as stillas death. W.. 
lace met me in the hall. He did not speak, |: 
he grasped my hand till it pained me, and : 
looked in his face his pallor alarmed me, 

“She is going!” he said, through his t 
**T shall lose her.” 

“ Impossible!” I replied, “ she was lookin, 
healthy yesterday.” 


“ The bloom of the grave ;” he said, hars: - 


“tho crimson of death, O my God! how e 
bear it?” 

“You are needlessly alarmed ;” I venta 
I knew not what to say, but longed in some n 
ner to comfort him. 

“No—no—no ; I wish I could think so— 
last night—O fearful night! You have not 
what I have seen; the very life-blood stream): 
O my God, support me in the heavy hour!” 

One week from that time, the hearse stoo:, 
his door. From the moment Mary died, I 
not see my friend shed a tear. His face was 
id, colorless—awful in its calm. 

His little daughter was taken to his moth.. 
home, and after a while Wallace broke up ho: 
keeping and went there too. Once more he :. 
all mine. Day afwr day, I sat with him, reas 
him, nor could I believe that brilliant complex, 
—that fierce rapidity of movement, of uttera:. 
presaged a fatal disease. But so it proved. 
the end of five sad yet happy years, my dea: 
friend died, leaving me the guardian of his li 
daughter. 

Alice was more lovely than her childb 
had promised. Not strictly beautiful but cha: 
ing, fascinating. She loved me very mu 
and when in a year from her father’s death » 
left me for school, she wept on my neck, refun: 
to be comforted. I relapsed into my old hat 
of loneliness, and at the age of twenty-ely 
thought myself a confirmed bachelor. I 1 
nished rooms, took in a spinster aunt as hov 
keeper, lavished a little fortune on my farnit: 
and surroundings, had a garden beautifully i. 
out, and sat myself down to take comfort 
must not forget to say here, that I had mo 
some five hundred miles from the city in wi 
my friend Wallace lived. 

Eight years from the very day that A. 
Haughton left me for school, I received a le 
from her edged with black. It was not the t 
letter my ward had sent, by any means—bat | 
first missive that bore tidings of death. It 
addressed to me as her father’s dearest frie 
Her grandmother she said had recently died ; 
two annta had gone w the far West; she + 
about leaving school: where should she go 
was her gaardian and had « legal right to ad 
with her. She longed to see some familiar 1. 
etc., etc. The letter did not give me any pleas 
I knew what my daty was, for on his dying 
Walter had confided his daughter to my care 

“When she is grown,” he said, falteris 
feebly, “ you will probably have s wife—a ho: 

Sbould my mother die, bea father w my | 
Alice.” 

l looked around my comfortable rooma 
did not want to have my quiet broken up. 
pictures, my vases, my books, my articles of » 
were all exactly where I wanted them w 
This young girl of sixteen would perhaps di. 
range ail my plan. And then she would be be 
ing young coumpanons—beaax as likely as © 
Bhe would wish to sing when I needed qu 
there would te her piano and practice ; 
might be whimsical, difficult to advise. Bhe m 
be flighty, nervous, il) tem pered. 

No, 1 said, resolutely ; 1 will find hers, 
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ALICE HAUGHTON. 
THE EX-BACHELOR’S STORY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Wattace Haventon and I were bosom 
friends. When he married a beautiful girl to 
whom he had long been attached, I shut myself 
up sullenly in my own room and refused to see 
the face of man. My passions had been undis- 
ciplined from childhood. Even till I attained 
the age of twenty-one I had fits of ungovernable 
anger. After that time my pride came to the 
rescue, and I held my temper down. I loved 
Wallace Haughton as some men love women, 
strongly, ardently, deathlessly. We were al- 
most inseparable. Before him I never showed 
the fiend within me. His sunshiny face invari- 
ably dispersed the clouds in my breast. 

Never shall I forget the day he first told me he 
loved Mary Vernon. Before that I thought of 
her as a sweet, angelic woman ; but in that hour 
T hated her. 

“ What shall I do?” was the wild, passionate 
ery with which I replied. 

“Do? why be just the same loving and be- 
loved friend—come and sit by our hearth-stone ; 
come and live with us. Mary knows how strong- 
ly I regard you. She has no jealous qualms 
even towards my bosom friend. God bless her! 
she is a noble girl.” 

None can tell but those who are cursed with 
the same unhappy temperament, with what feel- 
ings I heard Wallace eulogize his beloved. I 
could have struck him for it. I turned away sul- 


boarding-place—so I wrote a letter, sealed—but 
did not send it. Her words, in one artless line, 
haunted me. ‘‘I do so long to see a familiar face 
that will remind me of my dear home—my dear 
father and mother in heaven.” 

“ There is no use in being such a savage ;” I 
said, mentally, and then I tossed the letter into 
the fire (it was in January), and sent for Aunt 
Mitty. She was a spare person, with not the 
most pleasant face in the world—but the face is 
not always an index of the heart. 

“T think some of having a young lady here, 
Aunt Mitty,” I said. 

“Lor! are you going to get married?” and 
her knitting-needles fell as if paralyzed. 

“O, no, not the least intention ; you need nev- 
er ask that question. I shall be a bachelor all 
my days, and you shall keep house for me, Aunt 
Mitty. But you know I have spoken sometimes 
of my little ward, Miss Alice Haughton; she 
has done going to school, and as she has neither 
father nor mother, I must have her here, I sup- 


“Indeed?” She said it as maiden ladies are 
apt to say that word, as if it embodied an impor- 
tant question, and resumed her knitting. 

“Is there any room she could have? or shall 
I be obliged to furnish another ?” 

“ Well, if she’s got property, she ought to have 
a fine room. I should take the articles out of 
the front chamber and have it newly furnished.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “ then I will go with you 
to-morrow and select the furniture. She will, I 
suppose, have her own piano-forte brought on 
here, and we may expect her in a week from to- 
morrow. Can we get ready in that time ?” 

“ Yes ;” was her brief reply, and her tall form 





lenly and walked rapidly off without speaking 
At last the day came, fraught with so much hap- 
piness to him. I would not go to the wedding, 
and afterwards, when I met him, I treated him 
with coldness. There are few natures but what 
would have resented such conduct ; he did not. 
Ihave since thought he pitied me. 

Well, time wore away and brought me balm. 
I became an intimate at his house, and soon 
came to regard Wallace and his wife as one. 
They furnished me a beautiful room and I went 
and came as I listed. By-and-by a daughter was 
born to them. They called her Alice because it 
was my favorite name. 

Little Alice Haughton! She was a fragile, 
fairy thing, but exceedingly lovely. It was a 
grief to us—yes, at last even to me, that Mary 
Haughton drooped from the date of the birth of 
Alice. Some hidden disease, whose germs had 
never showed themselves above the surface be- 
fore, fastened upon her vitals. So slowly she 
faded that Wallace would not believe her ill till 


- one day when Alice was three years old. I went 


there and found the house as still as death. Wal- 
lace met me in the hall. He did not speak, but 
he grasped my hand till it pained me, and as I 
looked in his face his pallor alarmed me. 

“ She is going!” he said, through his teeth. 
“T shall lose her.” 

“ Impossible !”’ I replied, “ she was looking so 
healthy yesterday.” 

“ The bloom of the grave ;” he said, harshly, 
“the crimson of death. O my God! how can I 
bear it?” 

“You are needlessly alarmed ;” I ventured. 
I knew not what to say, but longed in some man- 
ner to comfort him. 

“No—no—no; I wish I could think so—but 
last night—O fearful night! You have not seen 
what I have seen; the very life-blood streaming. 
O my God, support me in the heavy hour!” 

One week from that time, the hearse stood at 
his door. From the moment Mary died, I did 
not see my friend shed a tear. His face was rig- 
id, colorless—awful in its calm. 

His little daughter was taken to his mother’s 
home, and after a while Wallace broke up house- 
keeping and went there too. Once more he was 
all mine. Day after day. I sat with him, read to 
him, nor could I believe that brilliant complexion 
—that fierce rapidity of movement, of utterance, 
presaged a fatal disease. But so it proved. At 
the end of five sad yet happy years, my dearest 
friend died, leaving me the guardian of his little 
daughter. 

Alice was more lovely than her childhood 
had promised. Not strictly beautiful but charm- 
ing, fascinating. She loved me very much, 
and when in a year from her father’s death she 
left me for school, she wept on my neck, refusing 
to be comforted. I relapsed into my old habits 
of loneliness, and at the age of twenty-eight 
thought myself a confirmed bachelor. I fur- 
nished rooms, took in a spinster aunt as house- 
keeper, lavished a little fortune on my farniture 
and surroundings, had a garden beautifully laid 
out, and sat myself down to take comfort. I 
must not forget to say here, that I had moved 
some five hundred miles from the city in which 
my friend Wallace lived. 

Eight years from the very day that Alice 
Haughton left me for school, I received a letter 
from her edged with black. It was not the first 
letter my ward had sent, by any means—but the 
first missive that bore tidings of death. It was 
addressed to me as her father’s dearest friend. 
Her grandmother she said had recently died ; her 
two aunts had gone to the far West; she was 
about leaving school: where should she go? I 
was her guardian and had a legal right to advise 
with her. She longed to see some familiar face, 
etc., etc. The letter did not give me any pleasure. 
I knew what my duty was, for on his dying-bed 
Walter had confided his daughter to my care. 

“When she is grown,” he said, falteringly, 
feebly, “‘ you will probably have a wife—a home. 
Should my mother die, be a father to my little 
Alice.” 

I looked around my comfortable rooms. I 
did not wantto have my quiet broken up. My 
pictures, my vases, my books, my articles of virtu 
were all exactly where I wanted them to be. 
This young girl of sixteen would perhaps disar- 
range allmy plans. And then she would be hav- 
ing young companions—beaux as likely as not. 
She would wish to sing when I needed quiet; 
there would be her piano and practice ; she 
might be whimsical, difficult to advise. She might 
be flighty, nervous, ill-tempered. 

No, I said, resolutely ; I will find her a good 





soon vanished through the door-way. 

I was called out of town on important business 
on the day of the expected arrival, and did not 
return till late in the evening. I was cold, cheer- 
less and weary, and had almost forgotten that I 
was to meet anybody, when as I was taking off 
my cloak in the front hall, I heard a light foot- 
step, and looking round I beheld a vision for 
which I was but little prepared. Dressed in 
black garments, a profusion of dark hair falling 
jn clustering curls from the temples, there stood 
Alice ; her dark eyes, so like her father’s, beam- 
ing, glowing with a warm welcome, her white 
hands outstretched to greet me. 

“Why, Alice !” Iexclaimed, forgetting cold and 
fatigue, ‘can this be you, so tall! 80 beautiful 2” 

She blushed rosy-red, smiled, returned my sal- 
utation, and led the way into the tea-room. 
Surely some magic had transt)rmed it. I had 
always thought it cheerful, but now with that 
sweet presence, from which some charm surely 

emanated, it seemed dazzling. Perhaps my fairy 
had let on a trifle more of the gas; perhaps she 
had caused the Lehigh to be replenished—I could 
not tell—but it appeared to me a new and re- 
freshing place. I forgot all my trials: my heart 
grew light ina moment, I could not keep my 
eyes from the sparkling face of my ward. There 
isno use in trying to describe her inimitable 
grace, her varying expression every. moment dis- 
closing some new charm—her delicacy of deport- 
ment, and at times her gravity of demeanor and 
thoughtful ways. Let me return to that evening. 
It is my oasis in the desert of dark memories. 1 
never weary of dwelling upon it; I never shall. 

At the table she presided, saying, laughingly, 
that Aunt Mitty had given up that office to her. 
The old lady had alame arm, and however much 
she might covet the dignity of the office, she was 
quite willing to dispense with its burdens. She 
too seemed as one fascinated, looking alternately 
at Alice and myself; laughing heartily at her 
witty little speeches—growing sad in the face 
when she adverted to her loss which had taken 
place six months before—and following her hu- 
mor in all things. 

“ Shall I read to you now, guardian *” asked 
Alice, prettily, after supper. 

It was a new phase in my experience ; to sit 
idly by the fire in my dressinz-gown and slippers, 
listening to the musical voice of a beautiful girl 
upon whose lips every dry item of news grew in- 
to a pearl, as it dropped. 

Well, this was comfort—there was no denying 
it. Every day the sweet girl won upon me. She 
seemed perfection in all she did and said. Her 
playing was exquisite ; nor did she depend upon 
masters and practice, for her soul was the depos- 
itory for beautiful gems of melody, and she drew 
them forth at will. How she had retained her 
girlish simplicity, the sweet modesty of mien for 
which as achild she was remarkable, I never 
could tell. Certainly, Alice Haughton was un- 
like all other young ladies I had ever seen. I 
had rather anathematized the whole class—but 
Alice Haughton redeemed them all. 

The first time I was awakened from my dream 
of bliss was the occasion of a visit made Alice by 
a young and dashing man, a gentleman in exte- 
rior, and I thought one who entertained decided 
preferences for my fair ward. I can never de- 
scribe the feeling of burning, maddening jealousy 
that tortured me as he stood in the brilliant mu- 
sic room by the side of Alice, turning over her 
music and casting admiring glances at her. 
Then my heart waked up to the fact that I was 
in love with Alice. I, the staid bachelor of eight- 
and-twenty, loved with all the intensity of my 
passionate nature, the fair child-woman of six- 
teen. How hotly the blood shot through my 

veins as I realized this fact, and saw the devo- 
tion of this handsome young stranger. Did she 
love him? If so I would annihilate him on the 
spot! He must have noticed my appearance, 
for as he turned round to say, “ that is a sweet 
song, sir,” he gave me a prolonged glance. I 
turned away and strode to my mirror. My ap- 
pearance before this had always been a subject 
of indifference. Ihad in the beginning of the 
evening called this fellow, mentally, fop and ape, 
for nothing but because he was dressed with good 
taste. Now as I looked, I grew ashamed of my- 
self. My collar was negligent, my neck tie dis- 
arranged, my whole appearance careless and un- 
tidy. Iscanned my features—there I was tri- 
umphant. I felt that there was a superiority in 
my face over many other men; I knew I was 
what was styled a noble-looking fellow—that my 
countenance was of that intellectual cast vastly 
superior to mere beauty of feature. My mind 





was made up. I drew my figure to its height, 
straightened collar and tie, and went to the piano, 
planting myself upon the other side of Alice. 

“Will you not play something for me?” I 
asked. She looked up as if she noticed the pe- 
culiar emphasis in my tone. I fancied her eyes 
lingered on my face. I thought she blushed. 

“ Certainly I will, with the greatest pleasure. 
What would you like?” 

“That!” I said, placing a sheet of music be- 
fore her. She looked at it a moment, ran over 
prelude and air, and sang it with great sweetness. 
It was a love-song; no matter what. The man 
opposite kept his keen eyes upon me, and every 
time I looked up, our glances met. Mine said, 
“you shall not have her.” His said, “wip in 
the dickens are you ?” 

“ Who is that man ?” I said, when he had gone. 

“Only a friend, guardy ; [knew him at Milton.” 

“ Only a friend ;” why should she use that pre- 
caution in speaking of him? Did she suspect 
the turn my thoughts had taken? I hoped not. 
I would have guarded the secret until I was cer- 
tain that her heart was free. My pride was as 
strong, ay, and as fierce as my love. 

“ He is very fine looking ;” I said, carelessly. 

“T have seen handsomer men ;” she replied. 

How I studied her, after that. Every word, 
motion, look, were noticed by me. She caught 
me at it sometimes, and blushed. She seemed, 
I thought, to show a decided preference for me 
over all the gentlemen who visited her—or else 

ittingly I displayed a veh in my love. 
I think she must have suspected at that early 
period how I felt towards her. 

Let me hurry on with my narrative. Every 
day I grew more hopelessly enamored. She be- 
came shy and sensitive, and gave me by her man- 
ner occasional glimpses of hope. I surprised her 
sometimes singing over softly the songs I loved. 
I saw her read the books I praised. Sometimes 
I looked into them and found such passages 
marked as made my heart beat more rapidly. 

Not long after my symptoms had become thus 
violent, I received a letter from a younger broth- 
er whom I had not seen for ten years, and then 
he wasa boy. I bered his beau- 
ty, and my soul grew sick. Impending evil like 
ahorrible vulture flapped its wings over my 
head. He wrote me that he had become a pros- 
perous merchant; that he was coming soon to 
see me. It was a warm, glowing, impulsive let- 
ter, but strange to say, I crumpled it in my 
hand, and threw it in the fire. 

lt was a singular coincidence, but the day he 
came—as in the case of Clara—I was called 
away. When I returned I caught the -sound of 
a manly voice. Hate entered and received a 
welcome in my heart. I went into the parlor; my 
brother sprang up, his handsome face all aglow, 
to greet me, and then returned to his seat by the 
side of Clara. He must have noticed my cool- 
ness, my constrained demeanor, my abstraction, 
from which I was called by Clara’s musical voice : 

“Why, guardy, why didn’t you tell me you 
had a younger brother ?” © 

“I thought you would neet him soon, and the 
pleasure would be all the greater,” I answered, 
bitterly. Jt stung me to madness to behold him 
sitting so near her; to hear them talk together 
like old and confidential friends. All manner of 
demon thoughts crowded to my brain. Among 
them came murder. | felt that my countenance 
must be Awful, and kept myself busily turned 
away. Still they chatted, they laughed—O, 
how nobly beautiful they looked together! That 
evening we were all together in the music-room, 
Clara at the piano ; I walking, filled with horri- 
ble thoughts ; Fred, my brother, leaning over 
Clara. How free she seemed with him! Much 
too free, it seemed to my jealous eyes. What 
business had she to sing my songs for him? O, 
if they had seen’ me look at them! To be sure 
she always prefaced her music with “this is 
guardy’s favorite,” or “I often sing this for your 
brother,”’ but what sort of balm was that to such 
a heart as mine? At last I said “ good-night,” 
abruptly. Clara came to me all anxiety; she 
asked me timidly if I was not well. I could have 
howled, “no, hypocrite!” but I said, with as 
calm a manner as [could assume, “I have bus- 
iness to attend to.” 

“For a moment I noted that she looked per- 
plexed, unhappy—but I was still blinded by 
jealousy. 

“ Look here! Harry, don’t go to bed so early 
again; it deprives me of good society; both 
that of yours and your charming ward. She 
did not stay ten minutes after you had gone. 
You should not leave the young folks alone, es- 
pecially when one of them is as shy as a kitten,” 
said my brother, the next day. 

“Did Alice leave you then?” I asked, sud- 
denly relieved of a great weight. 

“Of course she did. What modest young 
girl could sit with a stranger alone; I am sur- 
prised at you for leaving us. By the way, you 
play the venerable papa, I suppose, to this sweet 
creature ?” 

“ Venerable!” I exclaimed, turning fiercely 
round, “ what do you mean by calling me ven- 
erable ?” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Fred. “I see I 
must treat my elder brother with more respect— 
but do tell me, Harry, is she heart-free *” 

“ Go ask her,” I growled. 

“TI wonder you haven’t fallen in love with her 
yourself, Harry, she’d have made you a capital 
little wife. But as you have not, I suppose I 
have the next best chance. Whatdo you say; 
had I better try ?—because if you think there’s 
no hope, there’s a little lady at home whom I’m 
thinking of, and I know she’ll have me.” 

O, why did I not then and there disclose to 
my brother the great secret of my heart? It 
would have saved me torture beyond estimation. 
But I would not. The evil one was in me—held 
absolute sway over my every faculty. 

“In heaven’s name,” I said, “ win her if you 
can, but don’t talk to me about it. I have more 
important business on hand.” 

He laughed at my reply, gleefully, I thought 
insultingly, as he said, “ perhaps I'll take you at 
your word ; at any rate it’s worth the trial ;” and 
we parted. Every day and every evening I now 
left them together. I noticed that Alice grew 
more quiet, her cheeks became pale. 
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“ That is one of the symptoms ;” I thought, 
savagely. ‘The wooing progresses bravely ; 
but, by heaven, if he wins her, he had better nev- 
er have been born !”” 

There was little or no change in Fred’s ap- 
pearance; he seemed quite devoted to her, 
walked with her, rode with her; the,«.«ng and 
played together. Still Alice seemed restless. 
She avoided my eye, and appeared only quite at 
her ease in his society. One day I was sitting 
in the hall by myself, quite in the shadow, brood- 
ing as usual over my gloomy fancies. I heard 
footsteps and voices. My first impulse was to 
retire; but on a second thought I determined to 
stay. They paused upon the threshold. Mad- 
ness! his arm was around her waist. 

“ But why don’t you tell him?’ I heard her 
say. 

“ No—no ;” he replied, and my brother’s usu- 
ally cheerful voice was sad. “No; he never 
would forgive me. I cannot! Harry would be 
the last one to whom I should tell my heart’s 
secrets.” 

“ Ay, my splendid fellow!” thought I, “so 
you have cunningly divined.” 

“Let me t@l him, then;” said Alice, softly. 
“ Though he has altered of late »nd seems strange 
to me, yet I think he would give his consent if J 
asked him.” 

“Do you, my beauty!” I thought, with set 
teeth. “ Yes, and so1 would, but what would 
happen afterwards, I wonder ?” 

“ Well, darling, I’ll think about it. Perhaps, 
after all, it will be more manly in me to speak 
to him. I think I will, to-morrow.” 

The next day, Fred asked me to walk with 
him to the cliff. We went away together. 

“T have something I wish to say to you, Har- 
ry,” said Fred. 

My heart leaped; my blood was on fire. I 
made as if I had not understood. “Are your 
nerves steady?” I asked. “Can you stand like 
this upon the edge of the bank ?” 

He paused, looked at me earnestly a moment, 
and went forward to try. His foot was on the 
very edge; nearer than mine; his brain might 
have reeled ; mine did not—until I jostled against 
him in stooping. My God, he was over! I 
sprang back as if I was shot. Not for a thousand 
worlds would I have ventured near the edge of 
that accursed hill. There was water at the bot- 
tom. Strange that I heard no sound save the 
rapid beating of my own heart. Was he living, 
struggling? I dared not look, but hurried home 
and locked myself in my own room. 

Said the demon, “ if they find him, they will 
think it was accident.” I don’t think any one 
saw him go out with me—but—my God! the 
self-abasement! the tortured conscience ! 

The day, the week passed. I forgot to say 
that Alice on that very day had gone to spend a 
week with a school-mate. When she returned 
she asked after Fred. 

I said, watching her steadily, “he is gone. 
Are you sorry ?”’ 

“Why, yes; I think he might have toll me 
and said good-by,” she replied, rather petulantly. 

“Tf he had s.aid longer we might have had a 
wedding,” I said, with a harsh and almost con- 
vulsive laugh. 

She looked at me earnestly for a moment, as 
she asked, innocently, “‘ why, who would have 
been married ?”’ 

“You and he, perhaps,” I ventured. 

She turned as pale as ashes ; her lips quivered, 
she cried out passionately, “ you are cruel!’ and 
almost ran from the room. 

What was I to infer from this? The glance, 
the tone had struck me as being, to say the least, 
very peculiar. Good heavens! could it have 
been that all the time she loved me? My brain 
throbbed ; my guilty soul swayed between tu- 
mults of delightand terror. If so, dared I marry 
her in my blood-guiltiness? Yes, I dared do 
any deed now; I dared and I would. I pass 
over much time. Suffice it to say that the fate 
of my brother remained a mystery. I had nerved 
myself to go, as nearly as I could calculate to 
the precise spot where he fell, but I saw no clue 
that gave any of his p identity. 
He was gone. The dark waters had received 
him. Sometime they might give up their dead. 

Alice became my wife, but horror hung around 
me. I could take pleasure in nothing. I sur- 
rounded her with luxuries and called her my 
queen. She was an idol; I worshipped her. 
One day she said : 

“Why do we not hear from Fred ?” 

My heart stood still, but I ventured some non- 
committal reply. 

“Did he ever ask your advice about any 
thing in particular?” she inquired, with a win- 
ning smile. 

“No;” I replied with my old _fierceness. 
“ Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“QO, Harry !” she said, reprovingly, “you car- 
ried your prejudice too far—I know she must 
have been a lovely girl by his description.” 

Before, I was hot ; now I grew icy. “ By his 
description! lovely girl! what do you mean ?” 
I asked, in wild astonishment. 

“Why! you knew he loved one of the Edge- 
monts, didn’t you? He said the tather once did 
you an injustice and you never forgave him. He 
being dependent on you in some way for assist- 
ance, did not like to marry her without your con- 
sent, and yet he had the strangest fear abont it! 
I never saw a brother so—” her words changed 
to shrieks. I had fallen apparently dead at her 
feet! I made awful revelations in the sickness 
that followed. When I came to myself, I thought 
I saw my brother continually beside me. I be- 
sought the vision to leave me. Human tones an- 
swered—it was Fred, kind, generous, forgiving, 
who bent above his guilty brother. When he told 
me how he had been sheltered by a friendly tree, 
whose swaying branches caught and held him; 
how after his strength came, he had dropped and 
swam ashore, and to spare, and punish me, had 
returned quietly to his far-off home, I wept 
aloud. O, the bliss of seeing him there! When 
I was well, they brought a babe into my cham- 
ber—my first-born! 
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Many good things are lost because they are 





not secured when first noticed. 
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[Prepared for The Flag of oar Union.) 
Cleaning Silk. 

The following Is said to be an excellent receipt for 
cleaning silks :— Pare three Irish potatoes into thin slices, 
and wash them well. Pour on them half a pint of boll- 
ing water, and let it stand till cold; strain the water, 
and add to it an equal quantity of alcohol. Sponge the 
silk on the right side, and when half dry, iron it on the 
wrong side. The most delicate-colored silk may be 


cleaned by this process, which is equally applicable to 
cloth, velvet or cfape. 


Baked Hams. 

Most persons boil hams. A ham ts better baked, if 
baked right. Soak it for an hour in clean water, and 
wipe it dry; next spread it all over with thin batter, and 
then put it into a deep dish with sticks under it, to keep 
itout of the gravy. When it is fully done, take off the 
skin and batter crusted upon the flesh side, and set it 
away to cool. It will be found very delicious, but too 
rich for dyspeptics. 


Cucumbers. 

‘““Who ever heard ot cooking a cacumber!"’ we hear 
our readers exclaim. Try it, and then tell your neigh- 
bors how well a poor man may livein the country. Take 
the cucumber just as it begins to turn yellow, peel and 
slice it into salt water; drop it into cold water and boil 
until tender. Season with salt and pepper, mix with 
batter and fry. Few can tell it from the egg-plant. 








Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for shirt- 
bosoms, than to boil it thoroughly after mixing, adding 
8 little fine salt and a few shavings of a star or spermaceti 
candle. The star or pressed lard candle is quite as good 
as sperm. Let the starch boil at least ten mioutes, and 
it will give a gloss, if neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to 
the exquisite taste of a—dandy. 





To clean Kid Gloves of any Color. 

Take white soap, and make # very thick * lather’ with 
a soft brush, such as gentlemen use in shaving, and put 
the glove upon the hand; cover it with the “ lather,’’ 
and rub it off quickly with a clean flannel till it is dry. 
Repeat the process till the glove is cleau, being careful 
that it is done so quickly as not to saturate the kid, aud 
they will ‘‘ look as nice as new.”’ 





To bake Apples. 

Take sour apples—those of a keen acid—and to every 
square tin filled with them, pour over a teacupful of 
sugar. Bake them slowly till done. Kat them with 
cream and the juice which cooks from them. Nobody 
knows much of baked apples who has not eaten them in 
this way. No quince, pear, peach or plum preserves 
equal this simple dessert. 

‘Trout. 

Scale, gut, clean, dry and flour; fry them in butter 
until they area rich clear brown ; fry some green parsley ; 
crisp, and make some plain melted butter; the butter 
may be poured over the fish, but it is most advisable to 
send it in a butter tureen. 


Egg Pudding. 

Ten eggs—eave six whites for the sauce—one ounce of 
butter, or a cup of cream, three tablespoonsful of flour, a 
little salt, one pound of white sugar. Beat the white of 
the eggs, and pour over the pudding when nearly cool. 


Railroad Cake. 

One cup of white sugar, one cup of flour, two table- 
spoonsful of melted butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
lemon essence. All the ingredients stirred in together, 
aud baked in a long, narrow tin. 





Excellent Apple Fritters. 

Pare your apples and cut in thin slices, and mix them 
with your flour. Stir in a quart of milk and four eggs, a 
little salt and saleratus, to make a thick batter. Fry in 
plenty of lard. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Want stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or St. Antone. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling char- 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the mid- 
die of the last century. By..... Mas. F. C. HUNTER. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tux Caup or tar 
Sierra. A tale power ae the life of the wandering 

ali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author’s best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consprators or Uvva. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Paoruer 

or THe Boumer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
9 German: he scenes of this story are 

pn Ai Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

ry of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 

nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Tux Rovex or raz Inisu Szas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early history 
of I 1,and narrates events of deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. By .... .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lapy or rue 
Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This isa 
story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those t 
BS. coccses' s¢0s00 cdsnseddedes Ge NE 


‘imes. 
D BUNTLINE. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tus Dums Dwanr or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This isa story of the Eastern world, 
narratin; phically scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and eer uliarities of the 
Turkish character. By.... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tax Huwree Spr or 
Viroixia. This is another favorite Kevolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
BY crcvccecdccvvesccerccvess SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
+ or, Taz CRuiser or Taz Exousa Caan- 
wet. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com_ 
monwealth. By........¥. CLINTON BAKRINGTON 
WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s Car- 
trvz. This isa true sea story, written ® true sea- 
man. It is as captivating a nautical story as s 
famour Ked Rover. By..Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tae Scounce or tus Anriiizs. 
This story is one which has been republished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to be 
Mr. Cobb's best. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
SEA LARK: or, Tas Quapzoon or Louisiana 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventures and incident, developing a plot 
of much variety. By...... LIKUTENANT MURRAY 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or ruz Guir 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 
another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. By. FP. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
cK ROVER: or, Tue Srrmrr ov tue 
ave. A romantic story of the Buccaneer times, 
thrilling interest. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets or tas Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
dveply interesting plot. By.... SYLVANUS COBB. Jz 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tus Sramisn Cava- 
tisk. 4 Legend of Vid Spain. This is a most eharm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IT., and the days of the 
Inquisition. By..............8¥LVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Waxvemnxe Bour- 
mas. This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author's taking style 
BY. cere scccceeerenrcces eens DB, J H. ROBINSON 
IVAN THE SERF:: or, Taz Rossin ayp Crmcassian 
This is @ well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Kussia, Turkey and Circassia 
By ees AUSTIN ©. BUKDICK 
THE SEA LION: or. Tue Parvarese ov rar Pewonscor 
This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's usual 
style of interest. By......... 8YLVANUS COBB, Ja 
Address MM. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
I Por sale at ail of the periodical depots 
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Poet's Corner. 


“O yes. My heart isn’t in such a broken con- 
dition as to render exile necessary for its owner,” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SEPTEMBER. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 
—— 


The summer hath not vanished yet, 
Though autumn days are here; 
The blossoms still with dew are wet, 
The sky serenely clear. 

A dreamy light, a sacred hush, © 
Broods over all the earth: 

Unlike the springtime’s early blush, 
Unlike its songs and mirth. 


O, yes, we know this calmness breathes 
Of darkness and decay ; 

That all the joy of summer leaves 
Must sadly die away. 

We know the brightest hues are those 
Which tell of death and blight ; 

And that the gorgeous sunset glows 
To fade away in night. 


But still we love such dyes the best, 
The crimson and the gold, 

Which gather o'er the purple west 
In many a shining fold. 

Like strains of pealing music heard 
Within a sacred aisle, 

The heart's deep fount of joy is stirred 
By autumn’s brilliant smile. 


Though we must mark the sweet-lipped flowers 
Lie in their lovely sheen, 
They bloom again mid fairer bowers, 
Which mortal hath not seen. 
We may not sigh amid the gleom 
Of winter's sombre reign, 
For there is light and sunny bloom 
To come with spring again. 


Death is no phantom, grim and cold— 
Only a white-robed guest, 

Who bears from every guarded fold 
Some weary heart to rest. 

We need not dread that angel-voice— 
We need not fear to sleep 

Where early buds of spring rejoice, 
And summer dewdrops weep. 





PRAISE. 

0, who would ever care to do brave deed, 

Or strive in virtue others to excel, 
If none should yield him his deserved meed, 

Due praise, that is the spur of doing weil’ 
For if good were not praised more than ill, 
None would choose goodness of his own free will. 

PBNSER. 


SYMPATHY. 
What gem hath dropped and sparkles o’er his chain? 
The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain : 
That starts at once—bright—pure—from pity’s mine, 
Already polished by the hand divine.—Byron. 





Domestic Story Department, 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Fatuer was for Saratoga, cousin Sarah for 
Nahant, Ned (Ned Hoffman, late my father’s 
ward,) for the White Mountains, and I for Hill- 
side. It would be a superfluity to add that we 
did not agree. But one thing is certain, I gained 
the day, and Hiliside was agreed upon for the 
remaining five weeks of summer. When the 
decision was made in my favor, there grew up a 
wonder as to my preference. 

“ Dear Hillside !” I said, but beyond that was 
as obstinate as need be. 

“Tt is decidedly dull at the house of Judge 
Wickliff (Judge Wickliff was my father’s 
brother), we shall all die of ennui before a week,” 
said cousin Sarah. 

“Be eaten up with mosquitoes in half that 
time, rather,” put in Ned. 

Cousin Sarah might speak disparagingly of 
my pet plan for any length of time, and I re- 
mained silent, but I could not permit Ned to jeer 
at it with impunity. So I flashed my eyes at 
him, put my foot down decidedly upon the Brus- 
sels matting, and told him that he was quite at 
liberty to go where his fancy led him, I should 
not, for one, mourn over his decision. 

“T suppose not, but my fancy plays queer 
tricks with me of late—that you know,” he 
answered. 

He made me feel so disagreeably, raising his 
great, sober blue eyes to my face! But I didn’t 
answer him. I looked steadily out of the win- 
dow, and wondered if I could sketch perfectly 
the one desolate pine, that I saw away off upon 
the blue background of the sky. I decided that 
I could not. 

“* Matty—Matty Wickliff!” 

“Did you speak, Ned ‘—Do you see that pine 
yonder ?” 

“The pine—yes. But I want to tell you 
something, Matty.” 

“Can I sketch that pine, Ned? Look at it 
closely. See, the sunlight makes one side a 
golden green—” 

“ Matty !” 

He took hold of my hands firmly, and turned 
me from the window. (Cousin Sarah was kind 
enough to leave the room at this interesting 
juneture.) He looked in my face earnestly and 
steadily. I tried hard to escape from him, but I 
was now his prisoner—remain I should be obliged 
to. So he began to talk. 

“Matty Wickliff, I love you. 
there is to it. Now what?” 

“Tam sorry.” 

“Sorry, Matty, why?” 

“ Because—because (the words came hard—I 
thought I should never be able to rid my lips of 
them), because, Ned Hoffman, I do not love 
you.” 

“Do you really mean it, Matty ¢’’ 

“Yes, Ned.” 

He had put both hands on the back of a chair, 
and looked steadily down at the carpet. I played 
with the tassels of my morning-gown. “It isa 
good thing (your pardon, Mr. Sparrowgrass),” 
to have tassels to braid up with your fingers at 
such a time, at least I found it so. After a while 
Ned looked up in my face, and said : 

“ Well, Matty, that is all, I suppose.” 

I was silent. There was a queer feeling in 
my throat. I had a great mind to take back 
what I had said. There was a long pause. 

“ You will go to Hillside ?” I asked softly. 


That is all 





he red, coloring. 

“Hard to break what you never had, I’m 
thinking,” I said, dryly, turning away from him. 
“TI must see to packing my trunk.” 

I went to my room vexed and irritated. I 
called Ned Hoffman stupid, hateful, fickle, and 
then, not feeling relieved, sat down and cried. 
After that the blue sky of my disposition came 
in sight—very soon the sunshine. In acorner of 
my little writing-desk there was a package of 
letters lying, very elegant in their make-up. 
They tempted the sunlight out when my eyes fell 
upon them. In the whole there were seven 
letters, every one stylishly superscribed to Miss 
Matty Wicklitf. But one in the great, big, wide 
world, beside myself, knew of their existence. 
There was a secret, you see, reader. That wasn’t 
all, either. In that little bundle of paper another 
secret was vested—that of my preference for 
hillside. Let me tell you about it. I hate de- 
tails. I’ll be as brief as possible. 

A year before, when I was just eighteen, I 
spent a month’s time with a dear old schoolmate, 
Miss Frances Albre. Miss Franc@s had a cousin 
living in one of the far-off southern states—a 
gay, handsome, highly-educated fellow, as she 
said, whose family reached almost up to the 
Astor’s in the matter of wealth. This cousin’s 
name was Augustus Russell. Not a very ro- 
mantic name, but a name that was well enough, 
Iam sure. Somehow (at this late date I can 
scarcely explain it), through Miss Frances’s let- 
ters to the above-named gentleman, in which my 
namo was very frequently made use of, a sort of 
acquaintance sprang up between us. That was 
not all. When I returned home I received a 
note from him asking for a correspondence. It 
was couched in | most deft ial, and I 
was highly delighted with it. He was going with 
his family to Europe—if I pleased, he would 
write me while he was abroad. I was pleased, 
and so he wrote. The fruits of the correspon- 
dence were the seven letters to which I have al- 
ready alluded. What was written I am not in- 
clined to tell—but I have little faith in these ille- 
gitimate modes of making acquaintances—I have 
little faith now—I mean—then—but no matter. 
Well, Mr. Augustus Russell returned from Eu- 
rope. More, Mr. Augustus Russell delicately 
expressed a wish to meet me. His father had a 
brother at Hillside as well as mine. Somehow 
we both had an idea of spending some part of 
the summer at that delightful, cosy, but still dull 
old town. That is, casually I remarked in one 
of my notes that I thought of visiting my Uncle 
Wickliff s family in July. An answer came 
back by return of mail that he had long thought 
(Heaven help us! I hope he told the truth), of 
visiting his uncle that summer. Wonderful co- 
incidence! Then the idea came into my head 
we might see each other. (There’s a fib—I had 
thought of it from the very first!) 

So we all started, Ned, Sarah and I—the day 
after Ned’s strange confession—for good old Hill- 
side. Iwas like a child in my joy, when its 
broad stretches of woodland, billowy fields of 
grain, and grass-grown roadsides met my view. 
When a little child of seven summers, my feet had 
known intimately all its beautiful haunts of wood, 
field and hill. My good aunt with whom I had 
spent s0 many summers, was not so aristocratic 
as to forget that she had been a child once, and 
so 1 was allowed to wander as I pleased over 
the green pasture-lands, into the breezy woods, 
and up the rocky hillside after flowers and ber- 
ries. Of course, I always went back to the city 
brown and sunburnt, but my heart kept sweet 
and fresh in the pure air of the country. 

We were very weary when we arrived at the 
nice old mansion, but its cool, shadowy rooms, 
its vine-covered porch, could not keep me indoors. 
It was time for blueberries, my aunt said, plac- 
ing with her own hands a bowl of creamy milk, 
specked over with delicious berries before me at 
the table. My eyes danced with delight. I must 
go after berries, as I had done when I was a 
child. It would be so odd—so delightful! And 
accordingly, with cousin Sarah I was soon 
equipped for the blueberry field. What a queer 
figure I must have cut in that old rig. A sun- 
bonnet upon my head which Mrs. Noah might 
have worn and found in fashion. A strange, 
queerly-cut calico morning gown, belonging to 





"my aunt (she was a little woman, not bigger 


than myself), a broad gingham parasol, and a 
pair of gloves with the fingers cropped, made up 
my outfit. Surveying myself in the mirror, I 
screamed with merriment. But the face under 
the bonnet—do you want to know how it looked, 
reader? I haven’t the faintest idea of telling 
you—not the faintest. Without an escort we 
went to the fields (Ned was too obstinate to ac- 
company us without an invitation, and I was too 
obstinate to give him one), but I knew the way 
perfectly well. 

“This is better than Broadway, Gus.” was the 

1 ion which ded in my ears as I crept 
through the pasture bars. Some one was there 
already, then. I curled my lip with displeasure. 
“ Wood-nymphs, by the Moses, Harry !”” 

I glanced up as the words came to me. Per- 
haps I was a little angry at the moment. Be 
that as it may, I wasn’t afraid. SolI stood still 
and looked about me. One, two, three, four, 
five persons I counted in a twinkling—two stylish- 
ly dressed young gentlemen, and three young 
ladies, whose elegant dresses had been coaxed in- 
toa pretty close approach to rusticity. Some 
one from the city, I knew in a moment. 

“We are folks, my wee rustic!” called one, 
the hand of the gentl , “ are you pleased 
with the sight of us?” 

I did not answer. My face was like scarlet. 
I suppose he thought my color the effect of tan. 
But I did not care to be driven off, so I went 
very quietly to picking berries. 

“ Heavens! what a pail she carries—large as 
a small-sized wash-tub!” (In my sport I had 
insisted on bringing it.) ‘‘She’s gathering ber- 
ries to buy her a new caliker, I'll wager !” 

“ Perhaps she needs one, Mr. Russell.” 

The voice was very soft and sweet that made 
the reply, but the tone in which it was uttered 
meant a great deal. That was evidently so, for 
each one of the party commenced a close scruti- 














ny of my ancient morning-dress. A hearty cho- 
rus of laughter was the result. 

“You are not gallant, Mr. Russell; why do 
you not assist the ladies in filling their pail ?”” 

“Not gallant—such an impeachment shall 
never be thrown upon the character of Gus 
Russell! Allow me!” 

He was by my side in a moment, throwing 
handfuls of berries into the large tin pail. 

“If I assist you, my little nymph, I shall 
claim my reward,” he said, in alow tone. “One 
kiss from those crimson lips were worth a thon- 
sand years of toil!” 

I looked straight in his face. There was a 
bold look in his great gray eyes. Fora moment 
a r@velation of myself was upon my lips, but I 
held it back. I was learning of my idolized Mr. 
Rassell’s ch How beautiful was the con- 
templation of it! 

“No low conversation, if you please, Gus,” 
called the young gentleman, addressed as Harry. 
“Tt might reach the ears of your little paragon 
Matty,” he continued, in a lower tone, coming 
close up to him. “But she is pretty—did you 
know it?” 

“Leave me to find out a fact like that, sir. 
Go back to the ladies, if you please, they need 
you. Will you talk to me about the kiss now?” 
he asked, turning to me.” 

I waved him away with my hand, while Sarah 
more than half crying, begged me to go home. 

“Don’t be troubled, ladies—don’t be bled, 
T’ll assist you at your labor. But I have al- 
ready earned the kiss by my efforts, and I shall 
sue well for my reward.” 

He made an attempt to grasp my hand as he 
spoke. 

“A little flirtation—my sweet Matty never 
will mind it,” he said, in an undertone, nodding 
to his friend. 

His sweet Matty ! 

Just then I saw some one coming across the 
adjoining field. Iknew in a moment that my 
uncle was in search of us (he was absent at the 
time of our arrival), and that there would be a 
little scene to close up the berrying excursion. 

“Judge Wickliff, I declare!” Mr. Russell 
was the first of his party to make the discovery. 
With a quick step he sprang forward to meet 
him. The old judge welcomed him warmly. 

“ Have you seen anything of two stray little 
girls in this direction?” he asked, smiling benign- 
ly upon the little party. 

“Here we are, uncle—here we are!” cried 
Sarah, springing forward before I could detain 
her. 

“Matty—Sarah!” The old man had us in 
his arms the next moment, while Mr. Russell 
and his friends looked on in astonishment and 
horror. 

“What an outfit, children! Paull off your 
outlandish-looking bonnets and I’ll introduce you 
to those young people who have been looking so 
anxiously for your appearance. You will not 
mind ceremony.” : 

I threw aside my!sun-bonnet, and brushing the 
hair from my forehead, turned for an introduction. 

“ My niece, Miss Matty Wickliff, Mr. Russell. 
My niece, Miss Sarah Winters, Mr. Russell !” 

I smiled. Somehow I couldn’t help it. 

“ Why—w-h-y—di-didn’t you make yourself 
known, Miss Wickliff?” stammered out the mor- 
tified gentleman, while the rest of the party beat 
a hasty retreat, leaving the old judge staring 
with wonder at their rudeness. 

“TI thought I had better wait until you had 
made yourself known, sir,” I answered. 

Hesmiled. Heavens ! what asmile! Fainter a 
thousand times than the shadow of a ghost! 

“ J—I regret it.” 

“T do not regret the knowledge I have gained ! 
Good afternoon, and pleasant reflections to you !” 

He did not move or stir from the spot. Look- 
ing back when I was near home, I saw him 
standing like a statue, or a tree firmly-rooted. 
Perhaps he is there at this moment. I have 
never taken the pains to inquire, that is certain. 

That evening, Ned (dear Ned!) was very sad. 
It made my heart ache te look athim. SolI 
went up stairs and cried about it. That did not 
satisfy me, and so I came down again. He was 
standing alone upon the portico. I went out to 
him. 

“Ned,” I whispered, resting my hand on his 
arm. 

“ Well, Matty ?” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! so am I.” 

His coolness piqued me, but I kept on. 

“ But I am really sorry, Ned.” 

“For what? That you are not at Saratoga?” 

“No, not that—that I have grieved and trou- 
bled you, Ned.” 

“O you haven’t troubled me. 
truth.” 

“T'll never tell it to you!” I exclaimed, at 
last, getting downright angry. 

“ What?” 

“That I love you!” I answered. I was cry- 
ing then. 

“TI wouldn’t again—that will do, Matty.” 

He took both my hands in his, and whispered 
something in my ear. I think it was about Au- 
gustus Russell, buat 1am not sure. It was so 
long ago that I have almost forgotten. 

Well, I said nothing but the truth when I told 
Ned that I loved him, and I tell nothing but the 
truth when I say that I love him better to-day 
than I did then. But he has a rival in my affec- 
tions—another Ned—a little chubby, bright-eyed, 
rose-mouthed darling, who has just learned to 
pull himself about by the chairs, in an ambi- 
tious attempt at walking. The only thing for 
which I have never forgive my husband, is the 
suggestion that we should call our baby Gus— 
ugh! 








I like plain 





ME. ADAMS AND THE BIBLE. 


In a letter to his son in 1811, John Quincy Ad- 
ams says: “I have many years made it a prac- 
tice to read through the Bible once a year. My 
custom is to read four or five chapters immediate- 
ly on rising from bed. It employs an hour of 
my time, and seems to me the most suitable 
manner of beginning the day. In whatever 
light we regard the Bible, whether with reference 
to revelation, to history or morality, it is an in- 





valuable and inexhaustible mine of knowledge 
and virtue.” 


A SLOW STEAMBOAT. 


According to the Cincinnati Commercial, 
there was once a steamboat coming up the Mis- 
sissippi on a dark night, and the captain accord- 
ing to “time honored usage,” was playing cards 
in the social hall. The mate stepped in: 

“ Captain, out of wood—not enough lef& to 
make the water hot enough to shave with.” 

“ Ring the bell,” replied the captain. ‘“ Show 
a light, and scare some up along the shore.” 

The mate went out, and the captain went on 
with the game. In a few moments the mate 
returned : 

“ Found a yard, sir.” 

The captain left the table and went out. 

“ How do you sell your wood?” shouted the 
captain, to the people at the yard. 

“Two and a half.” 

“Too much,” said the captain. ‘“ However, 
take a cord or two, and look further.” 

A couple of cords were taken, the game was 
resumed in the social hall, and the boat went on. 
A half hour elapsed, when the mate again ap- 


peared. 

“ Out of wood, sir.” 

“ Bell and light—my deal.” 

The orders were obeyed, and the mate again 
announced a woodyard. The captain went out. 

“* What’s the price of wood ?” 

“ Two and a half.” 

“Too high, but will take a couple of cords till 
we can do better.” 

As before a couple of cords were taken in, 
and not twenty minutes elapsed before the mate 
again appeared. 

“ Out of wood, sir.” 

“ Ring the bell.” 

“ Better take more this time.” 

“ Show a light.’ 

“It’s done, sir.” 

In a few moments a woodyard was again rang 
up, and the steamer B— went in. 

“‘ How do you sell your wood ?” 

“ Two and a half.” 

“Two and a half be hanged!” cried the 
captain. 

“* Well, captain, red the d » “We 
will put it to you this time at two and a quarter, 
as this makes the third time you have with 
us to night.” 

The captain had nothing to say, but took the 
wood and got quickly out of that stiff current, 
which the boat was unable to stem. 

The B— was so solemnly slow, that the cap- 
tain himself used to say that she must have been 
intended for a hearse. She is the steamboat 
which the newspapers once said made the trip 
from New Orleans to Louisville in six days and— 
four weeks. 








THE LION’S ROAR. 

As the lion obtains his prey by. stealth, and de- 
pends for nutrition on the success of his hunting, 
it seems strange that his voice should be of such 
@ nature as to inspire with terror the heart of 
every animal which hears its reverberating thun- 
ders. Yet, it will be seen that the creature could 
find no aid so useful as that of his voice. If the 
lion has been prowling about during the evening 
hours, and has found no prey, he places his 
mouth close to the earth, utters a terrific 
roar, which rolls along the ground on all sides, 
and frightens every animal which may chance to 
be crouching near. Not knowing in what direc- 
tion the fearful sound has come, they leave their 
lairs, and rush frantically about, distracted with 
terror, and bewildered with the sudden arousing 
from sleep. In their heedless career, one or two 
will probably pass within a convenient distance 
of the lurking foe. These nocturnal alarms 
cause great trouble to those ‘who travel into the 
interior of Africa. When night draws on, it is 
the custom to call a halt, and to release the 
draught oxen from their harness. A kind of 
camp is then made, a blazing fire is kept alight 
as a defence against the wild beasts, and the oxen 
are fastened either to the wagons or to the bushes; 
by which the encampment is made. The lion 
comes and surveys the mingled mass of oxen, 
men and wagons, but fears to approach too close- 
ly, for he dreads the blaze of a tire. In vain does 
he prowl around the encampment, for he can 
discover no stragglers from the protecting flame, 
and moreover, tiuds that the watchful dogs are 
on the alert. he retires to some little dis- 
tance, and putting his mouth to the ground, pours 
forth his deepest roar. Struck with frantic terror, 
the stupid oxen break away from their halters, 
and quitting their sole protection, gallop madly 
away, only to fall victims to the jaws and talons 
of the author of the panic.—Jilustrated Natural 

istury. 


Floral Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The shining sickles the reapers wield 
Are brignt in the sunlit morn; 
They go to the opulent harvest-field, 
To reap ite wealth of corn. 
The choral winds of the morning chant 
A harvest-song of praise ; 
And the mellow sunlight shines aslant 
Through the autumn’s golden haze.—ARamis 











Work for the Month. 

All perennial and biennial seeds should be planted ia 
this month, and thus a start of @ year is got. Most per- 
sons think that these seeds should be sown in the spring. 
This is a mistaken notion, and involves much unnecessary 
care and trouble. All that is necessary to insure the 
flowering of the second-year plants is to get them above 
ground before the frost comes—thus a whole season of 
useless care is avoided. Anemones, Canterbury bells, 
carnations, fox-gloves, gentians, monkshoods, valerians, 
ete , if sowed now and got above the ground before the 
frost comes, will flower the following season. Seeds of 
California annuals should be sown on some waste ground 
to stand the winter whence they may be removed in the 
spring to beds prepared for them. Towards the close of 
the month all greenhouse plants should be taken up. 
Hedges should be clipped now. 





Transplanting Evergreen Shrubs. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the best time 
for transplanting evergreen shrubs. Some recommend 
the autumn months, others the spring, and yet again 
others the dead of winter, when the ground is frozen 
hard. But all admit, however much they may differ in 
other points, that the transplanting of evergreens should 
never be attempted when the plants are in full growth, 
or when the weather is dry and parching. It has been 
ascertained, also, that the loss of evergreens when ¢-----. 
planted, is caused by the excess of perspiration from their 
leaves, compared with the quantity of sap taken up by 
their mutilated roots. 


Bulbs. 

Bulbs of most kinds flourish in rooms with less care 
than most other kinds of plants. Hyacinths, tube-roses 
and lilies should be planted in the autumn. In prepar- 
ing pots for them, select such as are about four inches 
deep and three inches wide; put a little rotten dung into 
each pot, fill up with rich, light soil, and plant the bulbs 
#0 shallow that nearly half the bulb stands above the soil. 
As soon as the bulbs begin to start, water well, and keep 
them in the sun. 


Cyrtochilum. 

Splendid Mexican epiphytes, which are generally grown 
on a part of the branch of « tree, or in the husk of o 
cocoanut hung from the rafters of » hot house or damp 
room. When planted, the roots should be wrapped in 
wet moss, and tied on the branch, or placed in the husk; 





and the plaots should be kept in s damp atmosphere, and 
frequently watered. 


, 

Bester’s Vienic. 

Last winter an Irishmen, recently landed on our shores, 
applied to a merchant on the wharf for work. Willing to 
do him a kindness, the latter handed him a shovel, and 
pointing to the front of his store, toki him to ‘shovel off 
the sidewalk."’ The merchant forgot ail about the Lrish- 
man, until the lapse of an hour or two, when Teddy 
thrust his head into the counting-room (which was up 
stairs), and inquired, *‘ Mayhap, yees ‘ud be havin’ @ 
pick, sir?”—"' A pick to get the snow off?” said the 
merchant, smiling. ‘The snow ‘ud be aff long since,” 
replied Teddy, ** an’ the bricks, too, for that matter; but 
it's the sile (soil) that sticks!" In some alarm the mer 
chant run to his front window, and sure enough the 
Irishman had thrown nearly all the pavement iato the 
street, and made quite a hole. ‘Good us, mam! 
lonly wanted you to shovel off the snow!’'—* Arrah, 
sir,” said Teddy, ‘didn’t yer honor tell me to shovel of 
the sidewalk?’ 


A good story is told of Dr. Mackenzie. Some time ago 
the doctor accompanied some fair ladies to the navy yard. 
The day was fine but gusty ; he was eloquently describing 
on a ferry-boat the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
when a puif.of wind geutly lifted his hat off his head, 
and carried it like a bird tapping its wings up the river. 
“Good heavens,” cried the uocwr, ** there's a poor fel 
low’s bat in the air! Well, that's a joke Ll always laugh 
at.’ ‘The roar of laughter which greeted him all around, 
and the direction ali eyes took to his head, induced bim 
to put his hand there. ** By the powers,” quoth he, * it's 
myhat:’’ But his native wit returniug, he said, a» he saw 
it plump itself into the waters of the Kast River, ** ’hat’s 

to nature—a beaver always takes to the water!’’ 


When a crowd of fashionables was greatest at an exhi- 

tion of aniwais, a girl, who bad fed the elephant with 
sundry cakes and appies from her bag, drew out her ivory 
card case, which feil unobserved in the sawdust of the 
ring. At the close of the riug performances, the crowd 
opened to let the elephant pass to recess; but instead 
of proceeding a» usual, he turned aside and thrust nis 
trunk in tue midst of a group of ladies and geutieman, 
who, as might be expected, we.e so much alarmed, that 
they scattered in every direction. The keeper at this 
moment discovered that the animal had sometuing in his 
trunk. Upon examination, he found it to be the young 
lady’s caru-case, which the elepnart picked up, and was 
only seeking out the tair owner. 


SAMAR AAA RAR AAA AA SASS 


travelling druggist, who had just been compelled to stop 
op team in & mud-hole, becuuse nis horses coulda’t pull 
t out. : 
**No, Lcan’t stop,” said the Yankee, who was heavily 
loaded, and was fearfal he would be too late for the cars. 
* I would take it as a great favor, besides paying you,” 
said the druggist. 
** What are you loaded with?” said the Yankee. 
* Drugs and medicines,”’ said he. 
**] guess 1’ il try to get you out, then, for I am loaded 
tombstones.” 


The ruling passion is strong in death, and the passion 
for fun in w yenuine Yankee is not two be erauicated by 
any known weans. A young chap from VConnecticut 
lately went down to * York,’’ to test the gullibiity of the 
innocent iuhsvitants of that large village. tu the course 
of eveuts he uaturally found way iuto @ court of jus 
tice, an? thence to a prison. He wrices a letver to nis 
parents that he is boarding at a weil-kuown hotel, where 
he has his meais all brought to fim, and wuere he is 
never allowed by the careiesouens Of servants to Oversleep 
himself. 


When Dan Rice's great show was exhibiting in a coun- 
try town in this State, a fellow among tue auuieuce, wish- 
ing to show bis smartness, cried Out, ** Wiiat is Cae ditler- 
ence between » wule aud # juckass’”’ ‘The waggist Dan 
first surveyed tue interiocuwr carefully, aud uext the 
mule, snd tuen, with & lovk of imperturbabie gravity, 
said, ** My frivud, 1 tuink there is avout forty leet ditler- 
ence!” ‘the audience roared, and the smart chap wilted 
at once. 


‘* Waiter,” said Tom Hood once at a country hotel, 
“TL get you a place in Loudou us a first-rate packer.” 

* Packer, sir/’’ suid tue astouisued waiter, with the 
white clotu uuder is arm, sligutly agitated, ‘1 never 
learned to pack :”’ 

** All the becter,”’ replied Tom, ‘it is a natural gift, for 
see how you have packed wy ote of wine in @ pint 

r 


“It’s a wonderful place, is Australia,” said a South 
Shields man tue other day w a frieud; “it is thirteen 
as big as Europe.” 
* How cau tuat ve,” replied the other, *‘ since Europe 
one quarter of the globe!’ 
*2°LL tell you how it is; it wasn’t diseovered till after 
the globe was quartered, aud so it 's made filtu quarter.” 


. 

Robert Kettle, of Glasgow, having left some temperance 
tracts at tue nouse of w frieud, tuuud tuem, ou calling & 
few days atter, serving tue purpose of curi-papers Ww one 
of the youug ladies. ** Wei,’ said be, "1 see you have 
m4. use of tae tracts ;”’ but immediately couverted con- 
fusion into merriment by adding,“ only ye hae put them 
on the wrong side 0’ yer head, lassie |’? 

“I say, Mr. Johnson, did you hear ’bout de catalepsy 
dat befel Paiiiise /” 

“Of course 1 didn’t! What was it?” 

“You see, de uoctor ordered a biister on her chist; 
well, as she hadnt uo chist nv how, sne put um on de 
band-box, and it drawed her new pink bounet out ob 
shape, aud spile um entirely.’ 


When crinoline had reached its utmost expansion, a 
notification was posted upon @ Servants’ Ayeucy Vitice, 
worded thus :—** Ladies coming to this estaviintiment to 
be hired, will greatly oblige Mr. 8, by sitting as wear to 
gether as pussivie—as fur the last day or two, many per- 
sons desiring to engage domestics have tound it impos- 
sible to guin admitiuuce.” 





In the castles and palaces of the ancient ex-nobility of 

) tapestry frequeutly presents meworkus of 

their pride of sucestry. Uu the tapestry of au apartment 

in the palace of the ex-Duke of Cuviseul, is a representa- 

tion of the Deluge, in woich a wau is seen ruuuiug after 

Noah, and cailing out, ** Aly good friend, save the archives 
of the Uhoiseut family!’ 


Napoleon was one day searching for a book in his libra- 
ry at Maimaison, sud discovered it wt last on & shelf above 
his reach. Marshal Moncey, woo was preseut, oue of the 
tallest men iu tne army, said, ‘ Permit we, sire; lam 
higher than your dajesty.’’—** You are /onger, warshal,”” 
said the emperor, wita « frown. 


Much ina Little.—The following question was addressed 
to a landlady by an eccentric genius. Stepping iuto the 
door, he observed :—* Will you, ma‘am, give we a drink 
of water, for 1 am so hungry | don’t Kuow where to stay 

Ba -- 
to-night.” We doubt wuether more meaning could be 
embodied in so few words. 


Neighbor Jones went to dinner the other day—he found 
One of his apprentices in the kitcheu, quietly rolliog up 
his sleeves. ** What are you guing to du!” said Ju 
“0,” quietly responded the buy, ‘1 am going to dive 
down iuto that put, to see if I can find the west that the 
soup was made frow.”’ 


Protection from Mosquitoes.—Marry a pretty woman. 
It is a sure protection, us we can testify from experience. 
They never bite a mau when they cau get something bet- 
ter and sweeter.— Milwaukie News. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper 
after thirteen years qualled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘household word” from Maine to Ualifer- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 
(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

O>™ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced 
with new type, and in « neat and beautiful style. 
>> It is of the mammuth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya! pages 

(> It fe devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

>> It ie carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas 











, 


eighteen years editorial experience in Boston 
i It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting not one vulgar word or line. 


(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate e 

teste for al) that is beautiful and good in humanity 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
home circle is simest incalculable 


quiring spirit, and add to their stores of Knowledge 
Its coluinns are free from polities sod all jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happy 

(7 It is for these reasuns that it has for years been oo 
popular « favorite throughont the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

















“Will you help me out of this mud-hole?”’ asked « 
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PART SECOND, 


CHAPTER XII. > 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 
Erenteen lo 
19th century is 
this period, Mr. 
the house in Ch 
1 hy 


ng years have elapsed, and the 
several yearsold. At the end of 
Rafas Clarkson still resided at 
ambers Street in which he had 
ing after h marriage 

Kate Fisher. He had ose ner on 
of acentury. There his two eld 

ler children had 
been born, and had died, and there now lived 


with him his wife and his daugh 
later & handsome girl of eighteon. nM 


Mrs. and Miss Clarkson had freq hinted 
, uentl 

the propriety of removing to « new dwelling in 

& more fashionable neighborhood. Indeed, Miss 

bap a set her heart upon a villa in Brook- 

? OF Somewhere else out of the city, and upon 





vin the year 1869, 


The Scourge of the Caribbean Sea, | 








the purchase by her father, ofa hors 
and « carriage ; but Mr. C poy 
hitherto, repli pete had always, 





retire. Wait, my dear; the villa, and the car- 


had to think that the time had come when 

he an a propriety, retire from business. 

Only one thing troubled him ; he had no son 

living to whom he might leave the business in 

charge, or place at the head of it on his own 

nt. 

mer my boys, Rufus and John, had only 
lived,” he would often say to himself, “I could 
have retired in their favor, or still left my name 
in the concern. ‘ Clarkson & Sons,’ how well 
that would look in gilt letters over the front of 
the warehouse! Or, if Louisa had only— Well, 
I can’t force the girl against her inclinations, 
neither can I him. Strange; how 
many in his position would have jumped at such 
achance! And if he at an earlier period had 
shown any inclination toward Louisa—perhape 
in time—ah, well, it’s too late nowt” 

Mr. Clarkson’s chief clerk had been in his em- 
ploy for many years. Ever since he had left 
school, in fact, when @ boy of sixteen, and he 
was now twenty-seven. Indeed, he was no other 





‘ 8 ” i 
riage and pair will all come in time. 
The fact was that the now wealthy merchant | be 





than the reader’s old infantile acquaintance, 
Louis Dupin—Mr. Clarkson's w: 

he had never known that such was the case. Mr. 
Clarkson had reasons for keeping the matter « 
profound secret, as well from the young man, a 
from everybody else. 








Mr. Clarkson was an importer of French silks, 
and as young Louis, when learning the Figach 
language at school, had shown « singular apti 


read and write it fluently, he had been sont “ 
France several times, on business connected wit! 

the house—to purchase goods, ete., ete. In 
trath, young Louis Dapin was very useful to his 
employer, and the merchant, although hie = 
duct toward the young man was very unequal, 
was, on the whole, exceedingly indalgent toward 


surmise. 
One evening, 





splendid spat 
to be built. 


hire « carriage and 4 
morrow and jovk at the vi 


mg 
exsily recogmze it, " 
know what you think of it 

‘The next morning, 00 after he reached | 
warehouse, on Commer: 
sent for Loais Dapin © atiucnd 
office. 


ewered the sum mets, 
another trip w France 1” 












«Very mach, sit, if you desire me © 
thither on business,” was the reply. 
“1 do protably for the lat ume oF 


—— 


tude for its acquirement, and had learnt to speak, | 


him; even condescending 90 far as to ask him to 
dinner at his house frequently, with an ulterior 
object in view, as the reader may perhaps 


soon after Mr. Clarkson had 
arrived at the determination to retire, he threw 
his wife and daughter into raptares of delight, 
by informing them that he had gunthases P 
» of horses, aod ordered « carrey 


Kate,” sd low ca» 
“ Kate,” said he, “ you and 

~ rive over to Brookline to 
Ha I have decided + 
It in & newly-erected cuttings, stan 


ing in the centre of » large garden. You wi 
and when you retars, het tr 


jal Bureet, Mr. Clarkav 
his im bie private 


“ * gid he, when the young msn * 
Lous, «would you like w te 





hould be of sus 
ror the heart 
erbe gv th 
the er ve col 
his Itt 
uring venil 
‘y, he places t 
dout errii 
roun side 
wht cet 
ving dire 
e, tt the 
ul, distiacicu Wit 
ith the suc’ usiny 
iless care r two 
1a convenient | tance 
hee nocturnal alarms 
~~ ’ 
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